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The Names of Amitabha/Amitayus in Early 
Chinese Buddhist Translations (1) 


Jan NATTIER 


The Buddha known in Sanskrit as Amitabha “Limitless Light” or Amitayus “Limitless 
Life” has long been a central object of devotion in East Asia. Down through the centuries 
millions of devotees have cherished the thought of being reborn in his Pure Land, the 
world of Sukhavati. Both ordinary lay Buddhists and ordained monastics have recited his 
name, composed hymns in his praise, and recorded their hopes of being born in his 
presence. The more scholarly among them have also composed treatises and commentaries, 
drawing on translations of Indian scriptures that came to hold a place of honor in the 
Chinese Buddhist canon. Of these the three scriptures that came to be viewed as most 
essential in East Asia, as is well known, are the Wuliangshou jing #5133 #& (1360), traditionally 
attributed to the third-century translator Sarnghavarman but now thought to have been 
produced by Buddhabhadra and Baoyun in 421 CE; the Amituo jing F]FHREAS (1366), 
translated by Kumarajiva in 402 CE; and the Guan Wuliangshou jing MARE Has YEAS (1365), 
traditionally considered to be the work of the fifth-century translator Kalayasas but now 
believed by most scholars to be an apocryphal text composed in China. These three texts 
have held a central place in East Asian scriptural exegesis and, accordingly, they have 
received the lion’s share of attention from scholars seeking to understand the scriptural 
sources of devotion to this important figure. 

It has long been recognized, however, that the name of this Buddha—who I will 
refer to throughout this paper, for convenience, using the Japanese form “Amida” as an 
all-inclusive reference—appears in countless other scriptures as well. And while some of 
these translations may have had little impact in China, they are nonetheless precious 
resources for studying the diversity of views concerning Amida that once circulated in and 
around the Indian subcontinent. Mentions of Amida are also found, of course, in texts that 
have survived in Sanskrit, among which the larger and smaller Sukhavativyiha are naturally 
of primary importance. Yet because only a tiny fraction of a once voluminous Mahayana 
literature has survived in any Indic language, and because in many cases recensions predating 
the surviving Sanskrit texts by many centuries have been preserved in Chinese translation, 
the Chinese canon is a vital source for the study of the development of Mahayana literature 
in India as well. 

To tabulate all of the mentions of Amida in the Chinese Buddhist canon would be a 
gargantuan task, and that is certainly not what I propose to do here. Instead I would like to 
take up only a small subset of this literature: those texts produced during the formative 
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period of Buddhist translation activity in China. More specifically, I would like to survey 
the names of Amida that appear in scriptures reliably dated to the Eastern Han #2 j and 
Three Kingdoms =“ periods. By doing so we will be able to obtain information both 
about the form(s) in which Amida’s name was first circulated in Chinese Buddhist scriptures 
and, albeit indirectly, about how he was represented in the Indian sources that served as 
their basis. As we shall see, these early Chinese texts are not ambiguous, as is commonly 
thought, but rather point to a very specific understanding of Amida’s name. 


Precedents and prospects 
Given the immense popularity of Amida in East Asia, there is a vast scholarly literature on 
this subject. And the specific topic proposed here—tracking the names of Amida in early 
Chinese translations—has been thoroughly investigated in studies published long ago by 
scholars far more erudite than myself. One might well ask, therefore, why the subject 
should be taken up again. 

Several things have changed, however, since these foundational studies appeared. 
First is the fact that the entire Chinese Buddhist canon is now available in electronic 
form,' making it possible to search rapidly through vast quantities of material, and thus 
holding forth the promise that some small piece of relevant data not included in previous 
investigations might appear. Second, the publication of new Indic-language texts of Buddhist 
scriptures—ranging from small fragments and individual folios to entire texts, of which the 
Sanskrit Vimalakirtinirdesa is a recent and spectacular example—has yielded important 
new material for comparative use.’ Third, while it has long been recognized that many 
scriptures were transmitted to China (especially in the early centuries) in Prakrit vernaculars 
rather than in literary Sanskrit, recent studies have made significant advances in our 
understanding of the grammar and phonology of these Prakrits, especially the Gandhari 
language of northwest India. Fourth, the past few years have also witnessed substantial 
progress in the study of the vocabulary, grammar, and style of the works of specific 
Chinese translators, thus allowing us to see with far greater clarity the distinctive features 
that characterize their work. Fifth, there has been a renewed recognition of the fact, 
pointed out by scholars decades ago, that the traditional translator attributions given in the 
widely used Taishé edition of the canon (and of course in other editions as well) are riddled 
with errors and cannot simply be accepted at face value.’ The resulting critical re-evaluation 


'T am referring of course to the edition produced by the Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text 
Association (CBETA), whose “gift of the digital Dharma” has so transformed our field. 


” See the synoptic edition of the Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan texts made available by the 
Taisho University Study Group (2004). Ongoing publications on Indic-language texts from the German 
Turfan collection (Clawiter and Holzmann, 1965 and subsequent volumes in the series), the Institute of 
Oriental Studies in St. Petersburg (Bongard-Levin and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya, 1985 and subsequent 
volumes), the British Library (Salomon 1999; Salomon 2000 and subsequent volumes) and the Scheyen 
collection (Braarvig 2000 and 2002) have made important new materials available for comparative study. 


* A few statistics will quickly demonstrate the seriousness of the matter. Of the fifty-three texts 
attributed to An Shigao {#7 by the Taisho editors, only sixteen are accepted by specialists as genuine 
(for an overview Ziircher 1991), while in the case of Zhi Qian Ht just twenty-two out of his fifty-two 
supposed translations actually appear to be his (Nattier 2003, pp. 241-242; from the list given there T708, 
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of traditional attributions, together with a close terminological and stylistic analysis of the 
texts themselves, has yielded a number of recent proposals for changes in the attribution 
(and thus in the date) of some of the works that concern us here. As a result, a search 
carried out today for references to Amida in translations dating from the Han and Three 
Kingdoms periods will draw on a significantly different body of sources than would have 
been used in earlier years. In short, the contours of the playing field have changed, and 
thus it seems an opportune moment to raise this topic once again. 


Amida in the works of Lokaksema = 4 jij: the transcription Amituo bi] 8 BE 
Amida is not, of course, mentioned in every translated Chinese scripture, nor even in all 
Mahayana texts. Thus there are a substantial number of early translations in which no 
examples of his name will appear. Above all—and not surprisingly—there is no mention 
of Amida in the works of the first Chinese translator whose works are extant, the Parthian 
An Shigao 2 #75) (fl. 148-170), who is well known for having translated only non-Mahayana 
texts. 

In chronological order, the first translator in whose corpus a reference to Amida 
can be found is the Yuezhi 1] translator Lokaksema (fl. 165-185). It is not surprising 
that we should find mentions of Amida in his corpus, for Lokaksema is renowned as a 
pioneer in the translation of Mahayana sitras in China.’ In previous studies only one text, 
the Banzhou sanmei jing HEF} = RES, Skt. Pratyutpanna-buddhasammukhavasthita-samadhi 
(of which two different versions, T417 and T418, are both attributed to Lokaksema in the 
Taisho canon), was included in discussions of his treatment of Amida’s name. Before 
proceeding with our analysis, however, we must first confront some of the ongoing shifts 
in perspective mentioned above. In recent decades a leader in the field of research on the 
translations of Lokaksema has been Paul Harrison, and among his findings are the following: 

(1) that the version of the Banzhou sanmei jing in three juan #5 (i.e., T418), and not 
the version in one juan (1417), is the work of Lokaksema;° 

(2) that this is true, however, only of the prose portion of the Banzhou sanmei jing fi 
A} RAMS the verse portions, which are completely uncharacteristic of Lokaksema’s 
usual style, are the result of subsequent emendation;° and 


the Liaoben shengsi jing  AS4¥EXS, should probably now be deleted; see Zacchetti 2004, 210-212). Thus 
to accept the labels found in the canon at face value is to build on an extremely shaky foundation, 
for—especially for translators prior to Kumarajiva }§/74{t—the odds are greater than 50% that any 
given attribution will be false. The story of how this came about is long and complicated, involving 
decisions made by a host of medieval Chinese cataloguers and their modern scholarly successors. It is 
clear, though, that the lion’s share of the responsibility can be assigned to Fei Changfang #J&/4, in 
whose Lidai sanbao ji HE{\= #820 (completed in 597 CE) the majority of these spurious attributions first 
appear (see Hayashiya 1941, pp. 82-84 and 300-302; Tokuno 1990, especially pp. 43-47; and Tan 1991). 


* He should not, strictly speaking, be described as the pioneer of Mahayana translation in 
China, for he was a contemporary of the translators of the the Fajing jing iKS4#8 (1322, Ugrapariprcha), 
An Xuan &% and Yan Fotiao aA. 


* For a concise bibliographical listing of previous scholarship on this topic, most of it by 
Japanese scholars, see Harrison 1990, p. 221, n. 16. 


6s , 2 : 
Like his predecessor An Shigao, Lokaksema seems to have rendered any verse passages in 
his Indian source-texts into Chinese prose. For a detailed discussion of the complex transmissional 
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(3) that the Achufoguo jing Fill #iEdXE (1313, Aksobhyavyuha) differs significantly in 
vocabulary and style from Lokaksema’s genuine works, and that it should therefore 
be considered either a revision of Lokaksema’s original text or the work of another 
translator.’ 

Suggestions for additions to the list of Lokaksema’s translations have also been made. This 
writer has recently proposed that that the following texts, each corresponding to a part of 
the Pusa benye jing FWA SEX translated by Zhi Qian and thus in turn to the large 
Huayan jing (Dafangguang fohuayan jing Ki Ub EXE, T278 and 279) translated by 
Buddhabhadra and subsequently by Siksananda, are in fact the work of Lokaksema: 

(4) the Zhupusa qiu fo benye jing FE EGER PASE (T1282) and Pusa shizhu xingdao 
pin *Ste-+(E {TH (1283), traditionally credited to Nie Daozhen #4#4 1 and 
Zhu Fahu “74% (Dharmaraksa), respectively, appear instead to be “orphaned 
texts” (7) which became separated from the parent text to which they originally 
belonged, the Dousha jing 58x (T1280), and were subsequently catalogued 
separately. As the attribution of the Dousha jing to Lokaksema is quite secure, and 
these two texts share the terminological and stylistic features of Lokaksema’s 
other work (including certain terms that are virtually unique to his texts), they 
may also be accepted as translations by Lokaksema.® 

Most significant for the project at hand, however, is another proposal for the expansion of 
Lokaksema’s corpus that has resulted from Harrison’s research: 

(5) that the Azmituo sanyesanfo saloufotan guoduren daojing (i) ike =H = eee 
9d BEA GARE (1362, the larger Sukhavativyaha attributed to Zhi Qian), was actually 
produced by Lokaksema or a member of his school. Conversely, the version of 
the same scripture entitled Wulianggingjing pingdengjue jing HER TRIEANE GALS 
(T1361), whose attribution to Lokaksema in traditional catalogues has long been 
questioned, is actually a revision by Zhi Qian of Lokaksema’s earlier work.” 

If the above findings are accepted, the list of Lokaksema’s translations takes quite a different 
shape than before.'° 


history of the Banzhou sanmei jing see Harrison 1990, pp. 221-249. 


” See Harrison 1993, p. 166. In this connection it is worth mentioning that a very high 
percentage of this atypical vocabulary is standard in the translations of Zhi Qian. (The same is true, 
incidentally, of the atypical terms found in the verse sections of the extant Banzhou sanmei jing.) ‘Thus it 
seems possible that, if the Achufoguo jing was indeed translated by Lokaksema, the text as we have 
it—like the verses of the Banzhou sanmei jing—may well have been revised by Zhi Qian or a member of 
his circle. 


* For a detailed discussion of the evidence for this proposal see Nattier 2005. 


’ This suggestion was first made in Harrison 1998 (see pp. 556-557); further details are given 
in Harrison 1999 and in Harrison, Hartmann and Matsuda 2002. It should be noted that Harrison does 
not consider the section on the “Five Evils” (4%) to be the work of Lokaksema, but rather an addition 
drawn from another source. My own findings strongly support Harrison’s suggestion that T361 is the 
work of Zhi Qian; where the terminology used in Lokaksema’s version has been revised, the revisions 
are quite characteristic of Zhi Qian’s style. Moreover, the Pingdengjue jing contains a long passage in 
six-line verse (12.288a-289a), a metric form that is extremely rare in translations dating from this period 
but is used in a number of Zhi Qian’s translations. 


In this paper I will draw only upon those texts that may be classified as Lokaksema’s “core 
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In this revised corpus the Buddha Amida now appears in two texts: the Da Amituo 
jing KU BERE (to use the more convenient abbreviated name for T362), where he is of 
course the main character, and the Banzhou sanmei jing (1418) where he has a less central 
role.'' Though he plays quite different parts in these two scriptures, his name in both 
texts is the same: he is consistently referred to as Amituo |i[34E (?4 mjie d4).'? That the 
name occurs in transcription rather than translation is not surprising, for it is a characteristic 
feature of Lokaksema’s work to represent the sounds, rather than the meaning, of Buddhist 
technical terms and proper names. 

It has long been noted, however, that this transcription does not include the final 
syllable of either of the longer versions of this name found in extant Sanskrit manuscripts, 
viz., Amitabha or Amitayus. Various explanations for this seemingly truncated form have 
been proposed. An immediate and obvious solution is to say that the original form was 
simply Amita “limitless,” and that the two longer forms were later developments. At first 
glance the transcription Amituo would seem not only to support, but indeed to require, this 
interpretation, particularly in light of the fact that a translation of the name as Wuliang 


texts,” i.e., those works that seem most likely to be his. Although Sengyou states that thirteen works can 
be attributed to Lokaksema (fourteen are actually listed in the catalogue section of the Chu sanzang jiji, 
five of which are no longer extant), he also notes that only three of them—the Daoxing banruo jing itt 
HGAGAS, the Banzhou sanmet jing HK} RAE, and the now-lost Shoulengyan jing VTi hikes g—were classified 
by Dao’an as certain to be Lokaksema’s translations. The others Dao’an describes as merely “looking 
like” Lokaksema’s work (filaPiti; see T2145, $5.95c26-29, and cf. 55.6b27). In light of this report the 
Daoxing jing (224) and the unrevised portions of the Banzhou sanmei jing (1418, prose only) have the 
greatest claim to authenticity. The Dousha jing (T1280), though Dao’an could not assign it with absolute 
certainty to Lokaksema, exhibits no features that depart from these two benchmark texts. Other attributions, 
however, are less secure. Of these we may classify the Achufoguo jing (1313)—which, as Harrison has 
pointed out, uses a vocabulary and style that is atypical of Lokaksema’s other translations (1993, p. 
166)~and the verse portions of the Banzhou sanmei jing as “problematic texts” which are highly unlikely, 
in their present form, to be the work of Lokaksema himself. Somewhat less divergent are the Dun 
zhentuoluo suowen rulai sanmei jing (VIPAT AA =e 48 (1624) and the Azheshi wang jing FAUT TEE 
&8 (1626), yet they use a certain amount of vocabulary (mostly translations rather than transcriptions) that 
is not standard for Lokaksema; they also open with the phrase “Thus have [I] heard” (wen rushi H405), 
which has no counterpart in his core texts (cf. Harrison 1990, p. 223 and 232-233 for a discussion of the 
divergent recensions of the Banzhou sanmei jing in this regard), On these grounds I would classify these 
two translations as “borderline texts” which, if they were indeed the work of Lokaksema, have apparently 
been revised. The remaining works that are generally accepted by specialists as his—the Yiyae monibao 
jing PEALE PERS (1350), the Wenshushili wen pusa shu jing MOKA WEAN (458), and the 
Neizang baibao jing \N 8% FTES’ (1807)—have a few minor features that may indicate either subsequent 
revision or the input of a different translation committee, but for now there seems to be no reason to 
remove them from the list. All of the new candidates for admission to his corpus—the Da Amituo jing 
(with the exception of the “five evils” section) and the “missing pieces” of the original Dousha jing (the 
Zhupusa qiu fo benye jing (T282] and the Pusa shizhu xingdao pin [T283])}—are quite congruent with 
Lokaksema’s usual vocabulary and style, which was indeed the foundation for the original proposals that 
they be viewed as his work. Throughout this paper, I will exclude the probleinatic texts (T313 and the 
verses of T418) and the borderline texts (624 and T626) from consideration. 


The name appears eleven times in all, ten times on 905a-b and once on 906c. All of these 
fall within the prose portion of the text identified by Harrison as belonging to the original, unrevised 
Lokaksema translation, and thus they may be counted as genuine Han-period occurrences. 


” For this reconstructed pronunciation (based on the Qieyun system) see Coblin 1983, #240. 
For the sake of consistency, all of the reconstructed forms used in this paper are drawn from this same 
source, 
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fH “Limitless” occurs in at least two texts translated in the third century by Zhi Qian.'’ 

Yet the idea of a name meaning simply “Limitless” has struck many scholars as odd; 
should there not be some reference to what aspect, or what quality, of the Buddha is 
unlimited? This sense of incompleteness is surely one reason for the enthusiastic acceptance 
in at least some circles of a theory first put forth by WoGIHARA Unrai 3k@2i% that the 
underlying term Amita might not be a Sanskrit word meaning “Limitless,” but rather a 
Prakrit word derived from Sanskrit amrta, “the Deathless” (Wogihara 1909). 

This theory would harmonize well with one of the two names for Amida found in 
later Sanskrit texts, Amitayus, reflected in the (likewise later) Chinese translation 
Wuliangshou #£144% “Limitless Life.” Yet there are significant problems with this 
interpretation. In particular, while it would be theoretically possible for amrta to become 
amita in certain Prakrits, in the two Prakrit languages for which we have attested occurrences 
of the word in Buddhist sources this development does not take place. Instead, amrta 
regularly becomes amata in Pali, while it appears as amuda in at least one Gandhari text. '* 
Moreover, there appears to be no known exegetical tradition (whether in Indic-language 
texts or in Chinese or Tibetan translation) that interprets the name of Amida in this way. 
In sum, while Wogihara’s suggestion is intriguing, there seems to be little concrete evidence 
to support it. Thus some scholars, arguing against Wogihara’s hypothesis, have held that 
we should accept the fact that the original name was simply Amita." 

Others, however, have been reluctant to accept this conclusion. Pointing out that 
there is no example of the name being written as Amita alone in any extant Indian text, 
and moreover that the (admittedly later) Tibetan parallels to the word Amituo in translations 
by Lokaksema and others have either Tshe dpag med (< Amtitayus) or ’Od dpag med (< 
Amitabha),'° Fujita Kotatsu RL LE has argued that the transcription Amituo must inask a 
longer Indic-language form. That is, Azzituo should not be viewed as a complete transcription 
of Amida’s name, but only as an abbreviation.’ 

Certainly it is not uncommon for long foreign names to be abbreviated in Chinese 
transcription; examples such as Anan [iii[ if (?4 nan) for Ananda or Shewei #7 #tj (Sja- jwai-) 
for Sravasti are found already in the works of An Shigao ‘2¢|!/3j (fl. 148-170), and indeed 
it is difficult to find any rendition of a proper name in his corpus that exceeds the standard 
maximum of three Chinese characters.'* Abbreviation occurs with translated names as 


'* This and other translations of the name will be discussed in Part 2 of this paper. 


"These examples are given in Fujita 1970, p. 290. 


Among the most important early studies acvocating this view are Mochizuki 1930, Sakaino 
1935, and Yabuki 1937. 


re ‘Though the Mahavyutpatti prescribes the translation of Amitabha as ’Od dpag med (no. 85), 
not all Tibetan texts conform to this usage; see for example the Vimalaktrtinirdesa, where the Tibetan 
version gives the name as Svang ba mtha’ yas (Taisho University Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature 2004, pp. 286-287). Interestingly, the name Amitdyus is not registered in the Mahdvyutpatti at 
all. 


iH E.g., Fujita 1970, p. 296, n. 11 and 2001, 116-117, 


"4? For a pioneering discussion of An Shigao’s terminology see Ui 1937. The example of [37/1 
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well, with especially abundant examples in the works of Zhi Qian.” 

In Lokaksema’s translations, however, a different standard seems to have applied. 
In the case of Buddhist technical terms he evidently attempted to convey Indian terms in 
full, for his corpus abounds in such unwieldy expressions as ouhejusheluo aFTIS HE for 
upalya|kausalya, banruoboluomi RATRAE & for prajhaparamit{[a),’° and anouduoluosanmiao- 
sanputi [Hl Rj Se = i= ht for anuttarasamyaksambodbi. Even in the case of personal 
names Lokaksema seems to have had no scruples about surpassing the limit of three 
characters, for in his “core texts” (see n. 10 above) we find many longer names. Thus in 
the Daoxing banruo jing W414 SMEASHS (1224) he uses four-character names for the bodhisattvas 
Mafijusri (Wenshushil SCR ENF), Gandhahastin (Fiantuohejin Bee Fs), and Sadapraradita 
(Satuobolun WESEVZ 1a), | and no fewer than five for the disciple Parnamaitrayaniputra 
(Fenmantuonifo 5} #2 BE }EM).”? Likewise in the Dousha jing SiV/>#8 (1280) all of the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas of the ten directions have names consisting of at least four characters, 
while some—e.g., the Buddhas of the south (Aniluohuiluo bi] ViAESTAR) and the southeast 
(Azhantuohuiluo iii he Mahe)—are written with five.’’ Thus it seems unlikely that 
Lokaksema would shrink from representing the full form of Amitabha or Amitayus if his 
sources had contained them. 

This being said, however, one cannot claim that Lokaksema’s transcriptions represent 
every sound of the corresponding Sanskrit words. To characterize his practice in very 
general terms, he seems to elide short internal vowels and many final ones, especially the 
vowel 4, in this (we may infer) replicating a Prakritic pronunciation of the texts. He also 
regularly omits longer final segments of words, such as -(i)ka and -(i)ta, which he may 
have viewed as suffixes not integral to the names themselves. Complex consonant clusters, 
of course, were impossible to reproduce in full, but in general it seems fair to say that his 
transcriptions attempt to represent foreign sounds—especially if we assume that many of 
them were pronounced in Prakrit—as extensively as Chinese phonology would allow.’* 
Given this general pattern, the fact that Avsituo is the only form of the name that appears 
in Lokaksema’s corpus would seem, at first glance, to support the hypothesis that the 


6 for Ajitatakaundinya (cf. Pali Arthatakondathta) adduced by Ut (p. 30) occurs in the Zbuan falun jing 4 
webu 28 (1109, 2.503c13), a text whose attribution to An Shigao now appears rather doubtful. If the 
transcription of *Cendrakara as WE WAL (1602, 15.163c15) cited by Ui on p. 34 belongs to An Shigao’s 
original work, it would be one of the rare examples in his corpus. 


” See for example the names of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas of the ten directions given in his 
Pusa benye jing (1281, 10.446c17-447a8), some of which are abbreviated to conform to his chosen format 
of three characters (for the names of Buddhas) or two characters (for the bodhisattvas). 


”° On the rationale for writing danruo rather than the commonly used dore for the term {x25 see 
Zacchetti 2005, p. 3, n. 5 and the further references given there. 


1224, 8.425c8, 470a12-13, and 470c1 9ff. 


224, 8.454a21, This transcription is presumably based on a Prakrit form resembling Pali 
Punnamantaniputta. 


**'T280, 10.445b20-21 and c6-7. 
“Terms inherited from his predecessor An Shigao may be an exception; these should be 


examined separately. 
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Indic-language texts from which he was working did indeed read only *Amita. 

Another proposal, however, has recently been made based on the recognition that 
Lokaksema was surely working from Prakrit rather than Sanskrit texts. In a brief footnote 
to his ongoing translation of Lokaksema’s Da Amituo jing, KARASHIMA Seishi *¥:HR ff has 
observed that the intervocalic consonant -bh- of Amitabha would be likely to shift to -/- 
(and ultimately even further, to -’- or -y-) in northwest Indian Prakrit. This could imply, 
in turn, that the transcription Amituo might represent not an underlying *Amita, but a 
Prakrit form of Amitabha such as *Amidaha or “Amida’a’> This suggestion is phonologically 
quite plausible, for as noted above Lokaksema often elides final short vowels (especially -a), 
and a remaining final -4 or -’, even if it was pronounced by Prakrit speakers, would be 
impossible to represent in Chinese transcription. Thus Amituo, it would seem, could 
equally well be based on an underlying *Amita or on one of these longer Prakrit forms. 

How, then, can we determine the source of Lokaksema’s Amituo? Many opinions 
have been expressed on this issue, yielding a literature far too extensive to summarize 
here. But in general terms it might be possible to say that most of these studies have 
approached the question of the Indic antecedent of Amituo from one of two perspectives: 
that of the history of Buddhist thought, on the one hand, and that of Chinese historical 
phonology on the other. From the former perspective, the basic issue is the role and 
character of Amida and how this might be reflected in his name; from the latter, the task 
is to interpret the sounds of the Chinese characters in light of their reconstructed ancient 
pronunciations, and then to find a good match for these sounds among Indian Buddhist 
terms. 

Studies using each of these approaches have made important contributions to our 
knowledge, but I would like employ a different method here. Specifically, I will adopt a 
context-centered approach: given that the name Amituo appears for the first time in 
Lokaksema’s work, I will begin by considering only what is found in his translation corpus. 
By examining Lokaksema’s treatment of similar terms, we may be able to better understand 
what the transcription Amituo might have represented in the work of the specific translator 
who appears to have coined the term. 

Several general cautions, however, should be stated before proceeding. First, it is 
quite possible that the texts from which Lokaksema translated were redacted not in just 
one, but in two or more Prakrit languages; thus a given word might have appeared in 
different forms in different source-texts. Second, some of Lokaksema’s terminology was 
not original, but was borrowed from his predecessor An Shigao. In these cases he often 
adopted the existing term without modification; thus we should evaluate the possible Indian 
antecedents of such words from within the framework of An Shigao’s corpus and not that 
of Lokaksema. Third, in contrast to his successor Zhi Qian, who clearly reveled in 


* Karashima 1999, p. 141, n. 34. Karashima makes the further suggestion that the name was 
originally understood as meaning “limitless light,” and only later—on the basis of a Middle Indic 
nominative singular form such as “Amidahu —> -a’u —> -ayu—gradually evolved into Amitayus “limitless 
life” (loc. cit.). In this connection it is noteworthy that variant readings of both Amtabhu and Amitayu 
appear for the name Amitabha in some manuscripts of the Saddbarmapundarika-satra (Kern and Nanjio 
1908-1912, p. 454, line 5 and n. 18); I would like to thank Karasnioa Seishi for this reference. 
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terminological variety, Lokaksema took a quite conservative (one might say Maha@vyutpatti- 
like) approach. That is to say, his terminology is relatively consistent across his corpus (or 
rather, throughout his authentic “core texts”), suggesting that once he settled on an 
equivalent for a given Indic term he maintained it in subsequent translations even if its 
spelling or pronunciation in a new source-text was not the same. Thus we should be 
cautious about taking an individual transcription found in any given work by Lokaksema as 
direct evidence of the identity of the Prakrit language from which that text was translated. 
Fourth, Lokaksema’s long and unwieldy transcriptions clearly posed a great challenge to 
Chinese scribes, who seem to have miscopied them with considerable frequency. With no 
semantic content to guide them, and without any knowledge of their Indian antecedents, 
mistakes could easily occur. Thus the transcriptions found in the received texts of Lokaksemna’s 
translations may have migrated a considerable distance—especially in the case of rare or 
complicated expressions—from Lokaksema’s original words. 

With these cautions in mind we may begin by examining Lokaksema’s treatment 
of words with -bha as their final syilable—or rather, of words which would end this way in 
Sanskrit, as Amitabha does. Without introducing any presuppositions concerning what 
form -bha might take in any particular Prakrit, or any assumptions about the language of 
the texts from which Lokaksema worked, I would like simply to catalogue the parallels 
between Sanskrit words ending in -bha@ and their counterparts in Lokaksema’s corpus. 
Such terms are not numerous, but several can be found among the names of Buddhist 
heavens. Fortunately these are well-represented in Lokaksema’s translations, with one 
list appearing in his Daoxing banruo jing and another in the Dousha jing. Moreover, the 
attribution of both of these works to Lokaksema is quite solid, so they can serve as reliable 
sources of information on his transcription style. 

Selecting all the heaven-names which end in -bha (or -bha) in Sanskrit, we obtain 
the list given below. While the first four are the names of specific heavens, the last two 
(Abba and Subba) are collective names, referring to an entire category or group of such 
realms.’° In general, though not always, the corresponding Chinese names are followed 
in Lokaksema’s texts by the word for “heaven” (tan X), which is not reproduced here. 

These names, together with the reconstructed Chinese pronunciations of 
Lokaksema’s transcriptions, are as follows: 


> The name Abba is listed separately in the Séleyyaka-sutta (MN41, i1.289.17) and in the 
Samkharupapatti-sutta (MN120, iii.102.25). MA explains that abhd is not a separate category but a 
collective name for the three types of “heavens of radiance” whose names follow, though it is not clear to 
me that the authors of these two suttas had the same opinion (see Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bhikkhu Bodhi, 
trans., The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, p. 1234, n. 426). Abba also appears as a separate name 
in the Mahavasru 11.314 (cf. Jones trans., vol. 2, p. 294), 348 (Jones vol. 2, p. 317), and 360 (ones. vol. 
2, p. 327). 


Subba is also listed separately in the Sdleyyaka-sutta (MN41, i.289.29) and in the Samkharupapattt- 
sutta (MN120, iii.102.30); MA again states that this is a collective name. Subba also occurs as a separate 
heaven-name in the Mahavastu at 11.314 (cf. J. J. Jones, trans., vol. 2, p. 294) and 348 (Jones vol. 2, p. 
317), and 360 (Jones vol. 2, p. 327). 
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Sanskrit name Lokaksema’s transcriptions 
Parittabha IRAE pwa Iji- da,” ILE pwa lji- da’? 
Apramanabha ai EFS 2p pwa mwa na,” ks WAAL 
?ap pwa mwa na?” 
Parittagubha RES dae pe jet t4 sjou xa.) HY Fil f H an] pwa |ji- 
Sou: xa,” IRA pwa Ki sjou xa* 
Apramanasubha kil HEE 2 pwa mwa sjou,’* [IE eT ae 2a He 
mw gjou: xa,°* fii EE 74 pwa mw sjou’® 
Abha ke Pap,’ tft sa 
Subha ETH Sou: xa’? 


At first glance Lokaksema appears to be rather inconsistent, sometimes eliding final -bha 
(or rather its Prakrit counterpart, whatever that might have been) and sometimes not. A 
closer look, however, reveals a distinct pattern in his use. When Sanskrit final -bha is 
preceded by the vowel w, bh is almost always transcribed as if it were pronounced 4.*° 
When it is preceded by a or 4, by contrast, it is always elided, with one sole exception: the 
word abha, where the final vowel is long and which—if the syllable bA@ were 
eliminated—would consist of nothing but @. What these transcriptions seem to show, in 
other words, is that Lokaksema’s renditions were based on Middle Indic forms in which 
final -bha was generally weakened to -ha (and perhaps, in some cases, further to -’2) when 
preceded by w. When preceded by a or @, however, it was consistently weakened to -’a 
and thus not transcribed in Chinese at all. Only in the case of the very short word abha 
do we observe a different development, with bhd being shortened to -p. This is a far more 
complex, and yet far more ordered, matter than the casual omission of a final syllable here 


7124, 8.435al 1-12 (Coblin #95), 439c23. 

* 1280, 10.446a24 (not listed separately by Coblin). 

1224, 8.435a12 (Coblin #96; var. ii-) and 439c23 (var. iii-). 

©1280, 10.446a24-25 (not listed separately by Coblin). 

"1224, 8.435a13 (Coblin #98). 

21224, 8.439c24 (Coblin #114). 

“1280, 10.446a25 (not listed separately by Coblin, jf¥- is omitted in several editions). 
"1224, 8.435a13 (Coblin #99). 


1224, 8.439c24-25 (Coblin #115); the first character is erroneously written j{ in most of the 
editions collated by the Taishé editors. 


* 1280, 10.446a26 (not listed separately by Coblin). 

71924, 8.435al1 (Coblin #94b; erroneously written {ij in several editions); T280, 10.446a24. 
T'224, 8.439¢23 (not listed separately by Coblin; most editions read [ii-). 

1224, 8.435412 (Coblin #97; var. -{v{ in the Yuan edition only), 43924. 


© The fact that both fifJKHE(E and jf KEE] occur in the same text (i-e., the Daoxing banruo 
jing), suggests that the shorter form may be, at least in this case, the result of copyist’s omissions. 
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and there; instead, Lokaksema’s transcriptions seem to reflect the precise nuances of 
Prakrit phonological development. In light of this data, it now seems clear that the 
transcription Azituo can indeed represent a Prakrit form of the name Azmitabha, in which 
the final syllable had been reduced, in pronunciation if not necessarily in writing, to an 
almost inaudible -’a. 

We must also, however, consider the reverse possibility: could Amituo have served 
as a transcription of an underlying ‘Amita as well? After all, the common-sense approach 
has suggested that this would be the most natural interpretation of this transcription. ‘To 
evaluate this possibility I will follow the same procedure used above, now asking how 
Lokaksema represents words which in Sanskrit end in -ta. Once again, this requires no 
assumptions about what form Sanskrit -ta might take in any particular Prakrit, nor any 
presuppositions about the source-language of Lokaksema’s texts. In contrast to the search 
for terms ending in -bha, which are relatively few in number, dozens of transcriptions of 
words which end in -ta/-tZ@ in Sanskrit can be found in Lokaksema’s work. In order to 
focus on the most relevant examples I have selected only those cases in which final -ta (or 
-t@) is preceded by a vowel, as in the postulated name “Amita. ‘Taking the list of Lokaksema’s 
transcriptions compiled by W. South Coblin (1983, pp. 242-253) as our point of departure, 


a, & 


and again restricting our sources to Lokaksema’s “core texts,” we can quickly find numerous 


examples: 
Sadaprarudita ie DEW sat da pwa ljwen"’ 
Dharmodgata Wh Seg da mju gyat’? 
Nityagandhaprabhita*®’ CHEEK) ni tSja gyen: da pwa mjwot"’ 
preta RY Zs biei- kiei-"” 
tathagata {HUE BUM tae sat 7a gyar’® 
paramita I< AE pwa 1a mjiet’’ 
Brahmapurohita SAAD bjwem- pjwot diei-/dai-,** JE 74 HE bjwem- 


pjou- lou” 


"1224, 8.470c1 BFF. (Coblin #138). 

* 1224, 8.47 1a8-9ff. (Coblin #141; var. -ME-). 

* Coblin (#140) tentatively proposes *Nityagandhapramudita, but the corresponding name in 
Zhi Qian’s version, zhongshow FH “mass of scents” (1225, 8.503c23) would suggest - prabhiita “numerous” 


~ KO 


rather than -pramuditd “joy” (the interchange of a and b/bb is unproblematic). 
"224, 8.470c22-23 (Coblin #140). 


8124, 8.448a18 (Coblin #129) and passim; T350, 12.193a11; T418, 13.912cl4. The term also 
occurs in T282 (10.453b20) and in T362 (12.301a25 and passim). 


© 1224, 8.429a27 (Coblin #55)and passim, T418, 13.906a2 and passim, and throughout his 


corpus. 
"1224, 8.4255 (cf. Coblin #42) and passim, and throughout his corpus. 


* 1224, 8.435al1 (Coblin #92); T280, 10.446a23. Something has gone awry here; I suspect 
that i diei-/dai- (var. iif) is a copyist’s error, perhaps for §} lou. 


* 1224, 8.439¢22. 
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mahayanasarhprasthita PE Sait == EX mwa x4 jitin sim bwat ti-’’ 

Tusita Gtr tou diijwer’! 

The above list contains all of the examples given by Coblin of Sanskrit terms ending in a 
final vowel + -ta/-td@ from texts that are solidly attributed to Lokaksema (that is, excluding 
the “problematic texts” and the “borderline texts” specified in n. 10 above). If the Da 
Amituo jing—a text not used by Coblin—is admitted to this group, we can include an 
additional example: the name Ajita [7X ?4 jiet,’? which occurs for the first time in this 
text. 

Once again we find noticeable variety in Lokaksema’s usage, but with the exception 
of the unusual rendition of preta as bili #% (an unexpected form whose origin is unclear), 
we may identify the following patterns in his treatment of words which in Sanskrit end in 
a vowel + -ta/-ta: 

(1) By far the most common occurrence is for Sanskrit final -ta/-t@ to appear as final 
-t (a sound which was still available in the Chinese phonological repertoire of 
Lokaksema’s time). 

(2) When the Sanskrit word ends in -ita, however, this entire complex is often 
(though not always) dropped. We may speculate that in these cases Lokaksema 
viewed final -ta (if indeed his Prakrit sources retained this ending) as a suffix 
without semantic content of its own. 

(3) In one case, -ta alone is unrepresented (i.e., in mahdyanasamprasthita WEG At - AK 
4X, where the syllable -sth7- corresponds to 4 ti-). 

Other examples not adduced by Coblin could no doubt be identified, particularly if the Da 
Amituo jing and the two “missing piecees” of the Dousha jing are consulted as well. But the 
overall picture is quite clear: Sanskrit final -ta does not appear as a separate syllable in 
Lokaksema’s transcriptions. ** At most, the -t is retained; in other cases -ta has no counterpart 
at all. 

In light of these examples it is now clear that Amituo cannot be based on “Amita. 
On the contrary, given the patterns observed above it seems virtually certain that if 
Lokaksema had indeed had been transcribing a Prakrit counterpart of Sanskrit “Amita, he 


©1224, 8. 427cl, 2 and 28 and 429b6-7; T418, 13.910a17-18, c6-7 and c9; the term as a whole 
does not appear on Coblin’s list, but cf. #48 (for mahayana) and #49 (there listed as a transcription of 
sampatti). 


1224, 8.439c6, 451b21, 468b25, 26 and 28; cf. also T362 (12.309¢9). 
* 1362, 12.307c, 308a-309a, 309c, 3 11a-b, 312c, 313a-b, 31 5b, 316b-3 17b (23 occurrences in all). 


» Coblin gives two examples from the Daoxing banruo jing that would seem to be exceptions: 
one occurrence of tathagata in the form (Hi [ryughe (1224, 8.464c17) and two instances where Tusita is 
written SU firhi, (1224, 8.435a4 and 468b27). Both of these seem certain, however, to be mere scribal 
errors. The word 4 @fAfsifiz occurs only once, while in the same text Lokaksema’s normal four-character 
transcription ‘Hi: fifik} occurs two hundred times; likewise the form SHf{yft, occurs just twice, while 
Lokaksema’s normal two-character rendition %i!flj appears (again in the same text) five times, sometimes 
in close proximity to the three-character form. For both tathégata and Tusita the transcriptions without 
-f are standard elsewhere in Lokaksema’s corpus as well, The fact that words for “Tusita” (SH24B%) and 
“Buddha” (fi5h) ending in -f€ began to appear in Buddhist texts in subsequent centuries may well have 
contributed to these scribal slips. 
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would have produced a transcription similar to the one used for Ajita (fal 74 jiet), i.e., a 
form such as * (if (?4 mjiet). The transcription Amituo, by contrast, now points clearly to 
the identity of Amida as Amitabha, the Buddha of Limitless Light. 


Amida in other Han-period texts 

Extant translations that can be assigned with confidence to the Eastern Han are few in 
number, and with the exception of the two translations by Lokaksema discussed above, no 
text that is certain to date from this period contains the name of Amida in any form. Aside 
from Lokaksema’s works and those of An Shigao (which, due to their non-Mahayana 
content, naturally do not mention Amida), only a handful of other translations can be 
dated with assurance to the Eastern Han.”* No text in this group contains any name that 
might be construed as referring to Amida, however, and thus for the Eastern Han period 
we have firm evidence of only one form of the name—the transcription Amituo—attested 
in two works by a single translator. 

It is likely, however—indeed, it is virtually certain—that other Han-period texts 
have been preserved in the Chinese Buddhist canon as well. During the second and third 
centuries CE many scriptures circulated without attribution, acquiring a translator’s name 
(if at all) only centuries after the fact. Such texts were duly catalogued by Dao’an and 
Sengyou, and a significant number can still be found in the canon today. Of these, those 
that can be associated with scriptures classified by Dao’an as “archaic” (7 444¢)°* have the 
best chance of being of comparable antiquity, as this list appears to contain only texts 
translated during the Three Kingdoms period or before.*® Most of these works had 
already disappeared by Sengyou’s time, and only a handful have been identified with 
extant texts. One of this group, however, is thought to be the Bapo pusa jing TKK Pi EXE 
(T1419), an archaic translation corresponding to most of the chapters 1-4 of the Banzhou 
sanmei jing.’ Ms such it parallels the section where, in Lokaksema’s version, the name of 
Amida appears, and indeed this same name—in the same transcription—appears a dozen 
times in the Bapo pusa jing as well.”* 

Given the lack of inforination on the identity of its translator, the Bapo pusa jing 
cannot be dated with precision; as Harrison notes, however, there is widespread scholarly 
agreement that, based on its archaic language and style, it should be assigned to the around 
the first half of the third century CE.*’ If this is the case, it is possible that its use of 


* For a working list of Han-period texts (including both Mahayana and non-Mahayana works) 
see Ziircher 1993. 


*S For Dao’an’s list see T2145, 55.16c7-18c2. 


* Hayashiya 1941, pp. 1153. Dao’an’s list is preserved in the Chu sanzang jiji, see T2145, 
55.1$b13-16c6, 


* See the Chu sanzang fiji, T2145, 5$.15b22 and cf. Harmison 1990, 216-217; Harrison concludes 
that the traditional identification of the text mentioned here with 1419 is “in all probability correct.” 


8 See T419, 13.922a-b. 


§ : te + : . 
© Harrison 1990, p. 219. The fact that the Bapo pusa jing contains passages in six-character 
verse may be relevant here, for this metric form is otherwise unattested, in texts whose translators are 
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Amituo was not original, but was borrowed from Lokaksema’s already established use. Be 
that as it may, the identity of this transcription with that of Lokaksema means that it casts 
no new light on the meaning of the name. 

If only a few of Dao’an’s “Ancient Scriptures” are still extant, those he classified as 
“Anonymous Translations” (shiygjing ‘:i7#48) have fared considerably better.°” Dozens of 
these can be identified with works still found in the canon, though they have received 
relatively little scholarly attention, presumably because they are so difficult to place in 
space and time.°' Nonetheless, texts in this category stand a good chance of being relatively 
early, and they are worth perusing in this regard. I have not yet undertaken a thorough 
investigation of the possibility that one of these texts might contain a previously unidentified 
name of Amida. A brief search for names already known from other sources (in both 
transcription and translation), however, turned up just one match: a cluster of references, 


again using the transcription Amituo, in the Taizi Hexiu jing KF AMAA? 


The Name Amitayus “Limitless Life” 

Of the name Azmitd@yus, which eventually came to serve as the basis for the Chinese 
Wuliangshou #4144, we have thus far found no traces at all. Nor is any analogous name 
easy to find, for if Sanskrit names ending in -bha are few, the number of those ending in 
-dyus is vanishingly small. A transcription of one such name does occur, however, in a 
translation dating from the Three Kingdoms period. Among the works of Zhi Qian is a 
text entitled “The Scripture concerning Brahmayus” (176) in which the name of the 
main character is transcribed as Fanmoyu *¢)§jii (bjwem- mwa jiu, var. -!fi). 

No transcription that might correspond to -@yus in a context where it might refer 
to the Amida, however, can be found in any Han-period translation, nor has any translation 
that could be based on Amitayus yet been found. In short, Han-period translations offer 
no evidence of the existence of the name “Limitless Life” in any form. 


Conclusions 

An examination of scriptures that can now be assigned with confidence to the Eastern Han 
has shown that the name of the Buddha Amida appeared in just two texts: the Da Amituo 
jing (1362) and the Banzhou sanmei jing (T418). Both may now be considered the work of 
Lokaksema, and in both works the name is transcribed as Amituo. Two other texts—the 
Bapo pusa jing (1419) and the Taizi Hexiu jing (1344)—contain the same transcription. 
They cannot be dated precisely, though it seems likely that both were produced not long 
after the fall of the Han. No example of a translated name of Amida has been found in 


known, before the time of Zhi Qian (fl. 220-252). 


© Dao’an’s list of one hundred forty-two such “anonyinous scriptures” is preserved in Sengyou’s 
Chu sanzang jiji; see T2145, 55.16c7-18c2; of these Sengyou reports that ninety-two were still in 
circulation in his time. Sengyou also compiled an additional list of his own (21b17-37b17), many of 
which, we may assume, were of later provenance than those catalogued by Dao’an. 


* The only recent study that I am aware of is Ziircher 1995; the foundational work on this topic 
is, of course, that of Hayashiya (1941, especially pp. 408-413 and 452ff.). 


* See 1344, 12.156a2-6, On this scripture see Hayashiya 1941, pp. 511-520. 
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the literature of this period, and no variant transcriptions have been identified. In this 
regard—though I have drawn on a different set of scriptures for this study—the results 
have confirmed the findings of many previous works. 

These results have also shown, however, that the transcription Amituo is not 
ambiguous, but points directly to an understanding of the name as “Limitless Light.” 
Viewed within the context of Lokaksema’s transcription practices, it is now clear that 
Amituo corresponds to Sanskrit Amitabha, very likely in a Prakrit form such as *“Amida’a. 
(Such a form would appear to be consistent with a source-text in northwest Prakrit, but 
there may be other possibilities as well, and I will leave it to Middle Indic specialists to 
pursue this matter in detail.) We have also seenn that, again within the context of 
Lokaksema’s modus operandi, Amituo cannot correspond to the shorter form “Amita alone. 

Our findings thus confirm the view advocated by Fuyrra Kotatsu, based on 
buddhological considerations, that Amituo does not represent the word “Limitless” alone, 
but must be based on a longer form of the name. They also support the theory set forth 
by KARASHIMA Seishi, based on philological considerations, that “Limitless Light” (Asitabha) 
and not “Limitless Life” (Azita@yus) should be the earlier form. For the appearance of the 
name “Limitless Life” we must wait at least until the Three Kingdoms period, which will 
be the subject of the second part of this study. 


[keywords] Amitabha, Amitayus, Lokaksema, Dai Amidakyé, Hanjuzammaikyo, 2nd c. CE, China 
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The Names of Amitabha/Amitayus in Early 
Chinese Buddhist Translations (2)* 


Jan NATTIER 


Introduction 

It has long been recognized that the Buddha known in Chinese as Amituo [R]3HRE 
Japanese Amida) has two different names in extant Sanskrit texts: Amitabha “Measureless 
Light” and Amitayus “Measureless Life.” Part 1 of this study was devoted to an examination 
of the way the name of this Buddha is represented in Chinese translations that can be 
assigned with confidence to the Eastern Han 32% period.' The results, to summarize 
briefly, were the following: (1) the only name for this Buddha that appears in texts 
certain to date from the Eastern Han period is the transcription Amituo Bal FRE; (2) this 
name first appears in translations produced by Lokaksema (Zhi Loujiachen BUM, fl. 
165-185); (3) based on an analysis of the transcriptions found in Lokaksema’s works—which 
are quite numerous, for he strongly preferred to transcribe rather than to translate 
Indian names and Buddhist technical terms—it is clear that Sanskrit final -z¢ never 
appears as a separate syllable in Lokaksema’s corpus; (4) thus the word Ammituo in 
Lokaksema’s corpus cannot correspond to a Sanskrit name with final -ta@ such as *Amita 
“Measureless”;’ (5) instead, it would have been based on a longer form of the name—more 
specifically, a Prakrit derivative of Azitabha such as “Amidaba or *Amida’a. In sum, 
though we have only a transcription and not a translated name in texts that date from 
this early period, it is nonetheless possible to determine that this transcription reveals an 


* Several colleagues and friends offered valuable comments and suggestions on an earlier draft of 
this paper, above all Paul Harrison, John R. McRae, and Stefano Zacchetti. I would also like to thank my 
colleague Seishi Karashima for a number of stimulating discussions of subjects related to the issues treated 
here. Any errors that remain are my own responsibility. 


' For Part 1 see Nattier 2006a. 


? In choosing this wording I am not suggesting that Lokaksema was translating directly from 
Sanskrit; on the contrary, based on the transcriptions found in his work it seems certain that most, and 
probably all, of his translations were based on Prakrit (i.e., Middle Indic) originals. Instead, I am saying 
that in Lokaksema’s work no transcription of a syllable that would correspond to Sanskrit final -ta 
(whatever form this might have taken in various Prakrits) can be found. Note also that in referring to 
Lokaksema’s corpus I am including only his core texts, not those that show evidence of having been 
revised or produced by members of his community after his time; for a list of the texts included in these 
categories see Nattier 2006a, pp. 186-187, n. 10. 


> The same considerations also apply to Prakrit forms of the postulated name *Avrta “elixir of 
immortality, the deathless” which some have suggested might be the original name of this figure. Fora 
discussion of this theory, first suggested in Wogihara 1909 and most recently advocated in Iwamatsu 2006, 
see below, p. 388-389. 
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understanding of this Buddha’s name as Amitabha “Measureless Light.” As to the name 
Amitayus “Measureless Life,” no Han-period transcription or translation of this name 
has yet been found. For the interpretation of Amida’s name as “Measureless Life” we 
must therefore turn to Chinese sources produced during a later period? In this paper I 
would like to do precisely that, extending the investigation of the names of Amida to the 
next generation of sources, those produced during the Three Kingdoms =B§ period 
(220-280 CE). 


Translators of the Three Kingdoms Period: Establishing a Working List 

It might seem to be a straightforward matter to compile a list of translations produced 
during the Three Kingdoms period, for one could simply search through the index to 
the Taishé canon and compile a list of the works produced by translators active during 
this time. To do so, however, would be to commit a serious methodological error, for it 
would net dozens of invalid attributions—that is, texts attributed to third-century 
translators in medieval and modern catalogues, but which are not really their work at all. 
To put it in the starkest possible terms: the received text of the canon, not only in the 
Taishé edition but in other published versions as well, is riddled with false attributions.’ 

An essential first step in establishing the identity of the translator of a given text, 
therefore, is to begin with the testimony of the oldest extant catalogue, the Chu sanzang 
jit HRA (T2145, completed c. 515 CE) by Sengyou {f##4, a work which also 
incorporates the entries from an earlier catalogue which has not survived as a separate 
work, Dao’an’s 34% Zongli zhongjing mulu $738 RAE BS (completed in 374 CE). By 
following the conservative approach of accepting as genuine only those texts assigned to 
a given period by these scrupulous cataloguers, except where there is strong stylistic and 
terminological evidence pointing in another direction, we will be in the best position to 
base our discussion only on texts that were really produced during the period with which 
we are concerned. 

Sengyou knew of only four men who produced translations during the Three 
Kingdoms period: Weiqinan AE## (to whom he credits one translation); Zhi Qian 3% 
we (credited with thirty-six), Kang Senghui ER{$ (two), and Bo Yan & [var. fA] 2 
(three).© A closer look, however, shows that the list is even shorter. First, the Chu 
sanzang jiji makes it clear that the sole text credited to Weiqinan—the Faju jing t&S)X8 
(1210), a version of a Dharmapada with additional commentarial material—was indeed 
brought by him from the West, but the translation itself was produced by others. More 
specifically, an initial rough Chinese translation was produced by another Indian monk, 
Zhu Jiangyan “#2, while the version that has come down to us is the work of Zhi 
Qian, who revised Zhu Jiangyan’s translation, supplementing it with additional material 


* As in Part 1 of this paper, for convenience I will use the Japanese name “Amida” as a generic 


reference to this Buddha by all of his names, including Amitdyus as well as Amitabha. 


*T have discussed this problem briefly in Part 1 of this study in connection with the corpus of 
Lokaksema; see Nattier 2006a, pp. 184-185 and notes 3 and 10. A more detailed discussion of methodological 
issues involved in establishing translator attributions can be found in Nattier forthcoming, especially pp. 
2-3 and the Appendix, “Placing Texts in Time: Determining the Authenticity of Translator Attributions.” 


® See T2145, 55.6c-7b. 
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drawn from another source.’ Thus the name of Weiginan should be removed from the 
roster of translators of Chinese Buddhist texts.” 

As to Bo Yan—the sole translator known to Sengyou who was working in the 
north (i.e., in the kingdom of Wei #@) during this period—all three of his translations are 
listed in the Chu sanzang fiji as “lost” (BM). One of the titles given there, however—the 
Xulai jing $A#8%8—corresponds to a text included in the current Taishé edition of the 
canon (1328, 12.54b-57a), where it is indeed listed as a translation by Bo Yan.’ A text by 
the same title, however, is also credited by Sengyou to Zhi Qian, and in this case there is 
no mention of the text being lost." Without any other work by Bo Yan as a basis for 
comparison, it is difficult to determine which of these translators actually produced the 
version preserved in the Chinese canon today. While it is possible that the extant Xulai 
jing is the work of Bo Yan, at the present state of our knowledge it seems equally possible 
that the text is the work of Zhi Qian. Since both of these men lived and worked during 
the Three Kingdoms period, the text would belong to the period with which we are 
concerned regardless of who was its translator. As it happens, however, no name (whether 
in transcription or translation) that can be identified with the Buddha Amida occurs in 
this text, so it will not be part of our discussion here." 

This leaves us, then, with only two translators from the Three Kingdoms period 
who are certain to have produced texts that are extant today: Zhi Qian (fl. 220-252), a 
Chinese layman of Yuezhi Ai ancestry who migrated south from Luoyang 78 to the 
Wu region after the fall of the Han dynasty, and Kang Senghui (fl. 247-280), a monk of 
Sogdian (Kang 8) ancestry who was born and raised in Jiaozhi 2€fit (near present-day 
Hanoi), where he was ordained as a monk before moving north to the Wu capital of 
Jianye #3. Accordingly, the story of Buddhist translation activity during the Three 
Kingdoms period must necessarily focus on texts produced in the Wu kingdom. 

Of the thirty-six works attributed to Zhi Qian in Sengyou’s catalogue, more than 
two dozen are still extant today, making him by far the most productive translator of the 
Three Kingdoms period.” As we shall see, references to Amida occur—in various 


” For Sengyou’s discussion of the Faju jing see T2145, 55.6c10-13 (in the catalogue section) and 
96a22-27 (in the biographies section). A colophon to the text, thought to have been composed by Zhi 
Qian himself, has been preserved in two somewhat different recensions, one in the Chu sanzang jiji at 
55.49c20-50a28 and another (a slightly later recension) inserted between sections 21 and 22 of the text 
itself (210, 4.566b14-c26). For translations of the colophon see Lévi 1912, pp. 206-207 (into French) 
and Willeman 1973, pp. 210-213 (into English). The foundational study remains that of Mizuno Kégen 
(1981). 


* The tendency of Chinese cataloguers to credit the translation of scriptures to the foreign 
monks who brought them to China—regardless of the extent of their involvement in the actual translation 
process—is well known; see for example the very apt summary of the situation in Forte 1984, p. 316, and 
cf. the discussion of the case of Dharmaraksa in Boucher 1998. 


” Interestingly, this text is apparently missing from the Korean canon; see the table of Taishd-Korean 
correspondences in Lancaster and Park 1979, p. 658. 


° See the Chu sanzang jiji, T2145, 55.6c21. 


'' The Xulai jing contains no occurrences of the transcribed name Amituo fa] #BFE, and the only 
two occurrences of the epithet wuliang #€ (which occurs in all known translated forms of the name) are 
in contexts that are unconnected with the name of any Buddha (12.55b18 and c19). 


? An updated list of the translations that can be reliably attributed to Zhi Qian is currently in 
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translated and transcribed forms—in no fewer than four of these texts. Thus Zhi Qian’s 
corpus will comprise an essential part of the discussion here. 

As to Kang Senghui, only one of the two translations credited to him by Sengyou 
is thought to be extant today: the Liudu ji jing 7\ ESAS, a compendium of jataka tales 
narrating former lives of Sakyamuni Buddha (T152). The other text assigned to him in 
Sengyou’s catalogue, a work listed only as the Wu pin Sada (“Wu version”), is thought by 
some to have been a version of the shorter Prajfdparamita scripture.'*| Whatever its 
content, however, the work is listed by Sengyou as lost, and no text by this name appears 
in the canon today.’ Another work ascribed to Kang Senghui in the Tzishé canon, the 
Fiu za piyu jing BRB HAE (1206), is classified as anonymous (K#2) by Sengyou and, 
based on its vocabulary and style, does not appear to be Kang Senghui’s work.'® As it 
happens, however, the sole remaining text that can be assigned to Kang Senghui with 
confidence—the Liudu ji jing—contains no name, whether in transcription or translation, 
that could be construed as a reference to Amida. 

Thus as in Part 1 of this study—where the only Han-period translator in whose 
work the name of Amida could be found was the Yuezhi monk Lokaksema—in our 
examination of treatments of Amida’s name during the Three Kingdoms period we will 
be concerned with the work of just one translator: the Yuezhi-Chinese layman Zhi 
Qian." 
preparation by this writer. In the meantime see the provisional list given in Nattier 2003b (from which 
1128, the Xumotinu jing FMAPE ACRE, should be deleted, as indicated in the Corrigenda distributed with 
the published text). More recent research suggests that T708, the Liaoben shengsi jing 7 A4:IEX, should 
also be removed from the list; see Zacchetti 2004a, 210-212. Finally, instead of T559, the Laontiren jing # 


XA, it appears that T561, the Laomu jing BEAL, is actually Zhi Qian’s work; on this attribution see 
Nattier 2007 (in this volume). 


" For a French translation of most of the stories contained in this collection see Chavannes 1910. 
A detailed analysis of the Liudu ji jing and its Indian antecedents, as represented in both artistic and literary 
sources, is soon to appear in Shyu forthcoming. 


"* See for example Ziircher 1959, p. 53. The situation is actually somewhat more complicated. 
While in the catalogue section of the Chu sanzang jyi Sengyou attributes just two texts to Kang Senghui—the 
Liudu ji jing and the Wu pin (T2145, 55.7a26)}~in the biography section several other titles are mentioned 
as well (55.97a13-14). The extra texts mentioned in the biography, however, all correspond to individual 
stories contained within the Liudu ji jing. In addition to these, Kang Senghui is now thought to have been 
involved in the production of the commentary on An Shigao’s Yinchiru jing FE REA XE (T1694); see Zacchetti 
forthcoming. 


'* Work in progress, however, suggests that there may be some connection between this mysterious 
“Wu pin” and the first chapter of the Da mingdu jing KAABER® (T225A). The first chapter of the 
transmitted version of this scripture differs from the remaining chapters (ch. 2-30, T225B), not only in its 
language but in the fact that it contains an interlinear commentary, which cites many of the same sources 
as the Yinchiru jing zhu BEREA REE (T1694) and exhibits a comparable vocabulary and style (on the latter 


cf. the previous note). 


° The complete title of T206 does not appear in the Chu sanzang jiji, but two slightly shorter 
titles —#e Sng RE and BMA’, each said to consist of two fascicles (—.#%), as does the extant version of 
T206—are registered by Sengyou as texts whose translators’ names had been lost (see 55.22a4-5). Work 
in progress by SHyu Ching-mei, focusing on certain stories which occur both in T152 and in T206, 
strongly suggests that T206 is not the work of Kang Senghui (personal communication, January 2007); my 
own examination of the vocabulary and style of the text points in the same direction. 


"In referring to Lokaksema and Zhi Qian as “Yuezhi” and “Yuezhi-Chinese,” respectively, I am 
following the standard practice used in English-language scholarship on ethnicity and migration. According 
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Amida in the works of Zhi Qian (1): the transcription Amituo fal 5 Be 

If Lokaksema's work is characterized not just by a preference for transcription, but by 
the relative consistency of his terminology,'* Zhi Qian exhibits an evident penchant for 
variety. Even the most basic Buddhist terms often appear in his translations in more 
than one form; the word “Arhat,” which appears in no fewer than nine different renditions 
in his corpus, is perhaps the most extreme example.’” Some of this multiplicity may be 
due to the fact that he revised a number of scriptures originally translated by others, and 
in the course of doing so carried over some of their original terms. In other cases, 
however, variations in terminology appear even within a single text. In such cases we 
must appeal to another cause: i.e., Zhi Qian’s own preference for avoiding repetition as 
part of his favored literary style. 

Given this general tendency, it is not surprising that we find several different 
renditions of the name of Amida in Zhi Qian’s work. More specifically, the name 
appears in one transcription and three translated forms. We may begin with the 
transcription Ammituo be] ki, which we have already met in Lokaksema’s work. Two 
works by Zhi Qian contain only this form of Amida’s name, viz., the Huiyin sanmei jing 
FREI RRA (*Tathagata-jndna-mudra-samadhi, T632), where the name occurs three 
times,” and the Laomu jing 4138 (1561), where it occurs only once”! The name 
Amituo also occurs in the Wuliangqingjing pingdengjue jing ERASE SR (1361), a 
version of the Larger Sukhavativytiba which—though assigned to Lokaksema in the 
Taishé edition of the canon—has now been convincingly reclassified as the work of Zhi 
Qian.” The overwhelming majority of occurrences of Amida’s name in this text (henceforth 


to this usage, the ethnicity of an immigrant may be indicated by referring to the country in which he or 
she was born, especially if he or she plans to return there. Descendants of immigrants, however, are 
referred to by a combination of two terms: first the name of their ancestral country and second the name 
of the country in which they were born and raised. Thus a daughter born in the U.S. to parents who had 
moved there from Japan is “Japanese-American,” while the grandson of Korean immigrants to Japan is 
“Korean-Japanese” (not simply “Korean,” since he was born and raised in Japan). (Some writers, especially 
Asian-American social critics, avoid using the hyphen on the grounds that it suggests that such people are 
“less American” than others; for the sake of simplicity I have followed standard English punctuation 
practice in retaining the hyphen here.) In the case of the Yuezhi Lokaksema and the Yuezhi-Chinese Zhi 
Qian, the difference in their backgrounds—as we shall see—may have played an important role in shaping 
their respective treatments of the names of Amida. 


'® Once he had settled on the transcription of a particular name or Buddhist technical term, 
Lokaksema seems, in general, to have maintained it throughout his corpus. This means, among other 
things, that the transcriptions found in a particular scripture may not necessarily point to the underlying 
language of that text, except in the case of names and terms that had not already appeared in an earlier 
translation. 


? See Nattier 2003b, pp. 212-219. 
© See T632, 15.464b21, 465a15 and 19. 


*! See TS61, 14.913b4-5. In the Taisha edition of the canon it is T559 (Laomiiren jing #4 A), 
and not T561, that is attributed to Zhi Qian, but these attributions have clearly been reversed; see Nattier 
2007 in this volume. 


” See T361, 12.287b18, 288420, 289a9, b4, 14, 19 and 24, 293c16, 299a21. 


** See Harrison 1998 (see pp. 556-557); further details are given in Harrison 1999 and in Harrison, 
Hartmann and Matsuda 2002. It should be noted that Harrison does not consider the section on the “Five 
Evils” cs) to be the work of Lokaksema, but rather an addition drawn from another source. My own 
findings strongly support Harrison’s suggestion that [361 is the work of Zhi Qian; where the terminology 
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referred to by the abbreviated tide Pingdengjue jing 4-9-9228) appear in a highly unusual 
translated form, to be discussed below. There are also, however, nine occurrences of 
the transcription Amituo, whether inadvertently uncorrected or left to stand by deliberate 
choice. 

Of these translations the Huiyin sanmei jing is by far the most “Lokaksema-like” 
text in Zhi Qian’s corpus; it abounds in long transcriptions such as mohebigiuseng MER Lt, 
EL (4 Qnababbiksusamgha, 15.460c10-11), dasa’ajie THERM (tathagata, 463b21, 467c9), 
and sengnasengnie (HAMEUE (samnahasarenaddha, 466a6) that never appear anywhere else 
in Zhi Qian’s work. 

A closer look, however, shows that we can be even more specific, for the Huiyin 
sanmei jing bears an especially close resemblance to Lokaksema’s Banzhou sanmei jing MR 
Ft= RAE (T1418). Both of these works show evidence of having been revised, for they 
contain translation terminology in the verse portions which never appears in the prose. 
Moreover, the vocabulary found in the prose portions corrresponds to Lokaksema’s 
usual style, while the new terms that appear in the verses include expressions that are 
typical of the works of Zhi Qian. The two texts also share some extremely rare terminology, 
such as the terms Shelifuluo 4#l|483€ for Sariputra” and BRR EK *mahesvara for a deity 
(or group of deities?) that appear only in these two works among texts that can be 
confidently assigned to this period. 

Given this close relationship in terminology and thus perhaps in redactional 
history, we may raise the question of whether the occurrence of Amituo in the Huiyin 
sanmei jing represents an independent choice on Zhi Qian’s part, or whether—as was 
presumably the case in the Pingdengjue jing—it was simply carried over from Lokaksema’s 
earlier usage. More specifically, one possible scenario would be that Zhi Qian did not 
translate the Huiyin sanmei jing in its entirety, but merely added verse portions to an 


used in Lokaksema’s version has been revised, the revisions are quite characteristic of Zhi Qian’s style. 
Moreover, the Pingdengyue jing contains a long passage in six-character verse (12.288a-289a), a metric form 
that is extremely rare in translations dating from this period but is used in a number of Zhi Qian’s 
translations. Other scholars, most notably Kacawa Takao (1993, p. 45), have suggested that the Pingdengjue 
jing should be considered the work of Dharmaraksa. Kagawa’s argument is very well crafted, and the 
question deserves a more detailed discussion than can be given here. For the moment we may merely 
make two observations. First, because Dharmaraksa borrowed extensively from Zhi Qian’s vocabulary and 
in many respects also adopted his translation style, it can be difficult to disentangle the two. Thus in 
future studies it will be especially important to focus on those elements that occur only in Dharmaraksa’s 
work, and never in that of Zhi Qian. Second, it will also be important to take into consideration not only 
the presence or absence of certain terms, but also the patterns of their use in the text. For example, it is 
surprising that in the Pingdengjue sing the term pingdengjue $S¢¥%—which, as Kagawa correctly observes, 
is characteristic of Dharmaraksa’s work and not that of Zhi Qian—appears almost exclusively in the title of 
the text (including section titles), and not in the body of the text itself. The only exceptions are two 
occurrences clustered together in a single passage (12.289c2 and 4-5), both of them in the phrase fH #### # 
WEIS. Such isolated appearances of terms that are otherwise not used in a given text—-a phenomenon 
that I would like to refer to as “clustering’—can often be an indicator that revision or interpolation has 
taken place. At the very least, we might want to consider the possibility that special circumstances were at 
work in shaping the choice of terminology in this passage. 


4 The only other translations in which this transcription occurs are T4 (1.160a8), T144 (2.867c13 
and 21, 869a10-11 and 16-17), and T417 (13.902a6-7). Of these T417 is a version of the Pratyutpanna 
which may have simply adopted this reading from Lokaksema’s T418. The other two texts, however, 
share an archaic vocabulary and style and may well be products of the Han period. I have disregarded the 
one occurrence in T62 (1.860c15) which occurs in a verse passage (presumably metri causa) in a text that 
otherwise uses the standard form #4j#8. The only other occurrences that appeared in a CBETA search 
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already existing text produced by Lokaksema or a member of his school. If this were the 
case, it would explain why the style of the text as a whole bears such a strong relationship 
to that of Lokaksema, while the verse portions (a format which, we should recall, does 
not appear in any genuine Lokaksema text) are more reminiscent of what we find in 
other texts produced by Zhi Qian.’* It is also worth recalling that Zhi Qian was a 
disciple of one of Lokaksema’s students, and thus may have begun his translation career 
working with texts that were already current in these circles. 

As to the Laomu jing @ BEX’ (T561), it too presents some intriguing problems of 
attribution and transmission; at this point we may note simply that this is essentially the 
same text as the Laoniiren jing @& A X® (1559), with only the most minor differences in 
wording. There is also another Chinese translation based on a different recension of this 
sutra, which likewise contains a name for Amida, the Laomunii liuying jing REAPS BAAS 
(T1560) to which we will return below.” 

Whatever the textual history of these translations may be, the fact that the 
transcription of Amida’s name that they contain is the same as the one introduced by 
Lokaksema means that they cannot provide us with any new evidence concerning 
interpretations of the name of Amida in India. They do offer valuable data, however, on 
the circles in which this transcription was first adopted in China. 


Amida in the works of Zhi Qian (2): the translation Wuliang #* fa 
In the Pingdengjue jing Amida naturally plays a leading role, and its peculiar translation of 
his name as Wulianggingjing #EWLAYE “Measureless Purity” will be considered in detail 
below. First, however, we must begin by considering two texts in which Amida’s name is 
translated simply as Wuliang “Measureless”: the Weimojie jing #EMEESS (Vimalakirtinirdesa, 
T474) and the Pusa shengdi jing #5 ig HUXE (var. Chamojie jing 32/05 XE, Ksemankara-siitra, 
1533). 

In Zhi Qian’s Vimalakirti, as in other versions of this text, Amida’s name appears 
only once, in a list of Buddhas including Sakyamuni, Aksobhya, and other figures.’® A 
comparison with other extant versions of the sittra, including the newly discovered 
Sanskrit manuscript, makes it clear that—though Amida appears farther down the list in 
Zhi Qian’s translations than in the other versions—Wuliang is indeed a translation of his 
are in the Glossaries section, where the vocabulary of earlier translations is being discussed (T1718, 1721). 

* Terms such as rulai 03% for tathdgata (15.462c28) and duwuji RES for péramita (462c26) 
——standard in Zhi Qian’s corpus, but never used in Lokaksema’s core texts, the Daoxing jing (1224) and 
the prose Banzhou sanmei jing (T418)—appear only in the verse portions of the Huiyin sanmei Jing, never in 
the prose, just as is the case in the Banzhou sanmei jing. The presence of two sections of six-character verse 
(15.462c20-463a20 and 464c20-26) is a virtual fingerprint of Zhi Qian’s activity, as this style is otherwise 
unattested in the work of any other translator known to have been active in the Three Kingdoms period or 


before. It is telling that this style also appears in the Banzhou sanmei jing, where twenty-four lines of 
six-character verse can be found (13.910a2-b9). 


6 See 14.12c10. 


* The Chu sanzang jiji, in crediting the text to Zhi Qian, gives the title only as Chamojie jing (in 
which the characters #4838 are a transcription of Ksemankara; see 55.7a2); in the next catalogue to be 
produced, however—the Zhongjing mutu 58 AB compiled by Fajing #6 et al. in 594 CE (12146)—the 
two titles are given as alternative names for the same text (see T2146, 55.116b15 and 122a10). 
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name.” 

In the Ksemankara-stitra Amida again appears only once, but here we have a more 
complicated case, for not all editions of the canon give the same reading. While the 
main Taishé text (based, as usual, on the Korean) gives the name as Wuliangshou FREE 
“Immeasurable Life,” in several other editions the name is simply Wuliang.’” Once again 
there is no question as to who is meant, for the corresponding passage in the only other 
known version of the text, the Tibetan translation, reads 'Od dpag med “Immeasurable 
Light” (< Amitabha).”’ Even without the availability of the Tibetan version, however, the 
identity of this figure would be clear from the context, for Zhi Qian’s text refers to 
people being born in this Buddha’s land in the western direction @BRE+ERBAR 
BS AEB, 14.814c16-17). 

The question immediately arises, however, as to which of these two 
readings—Wuliang or Wuliangshou—was used in Zhi Qian’s original text. Here our 
challenge is to visualize a scenario by which the change from Wuliang to Wuliangshou—or 
conversely, from Wuliangshou to Wuliang—could have come about. Is it more likely, we 
should ask, that a copyist would accidentally omit the character shou #$, or that he would 
add the character to a text that read Wuliang alone, thinking that the name given in his 
manuscript was defective? 

To determine which was the original reading thus requires us to visualize a way 
in which the change from one reading to the other could have taken place. And given 
that the translation of the name as Wuliang alone is extremely rare—attested otherwise 
in Zhi Qian’s corpus only in the Vimalakirti, and in no other text known to have been 
produced before his time’’—it seems reasonable to suppose that the most likely direction 
of change would be from the unusual name Wuliang to the increasingly popular Wuliangshou 
“Immeasurable Life.” But unlike the case of the Vimalakirti—where Amida appears only 
in a list of names and a copyist would thus have no contextual information at all—a 
scribe copying the Ksemankara would immediately have been able to see, from the 


? On the change in sequence of these names and its probable significance see Nattier 2000, p. 80 
and n. 19. Kumirajiva’s version has the transcription Amituo FFRBE (1475, 14.548b14), borrowing 
Lokaksema’s usage and thus making it difficult to determine what might have been the underlying form. 
Xuanzang’s translation, by contrast, translates the name as Wuliangshou $#¥4# “Immeasurable Life” 
(T1476, 14.574b9), presumably based on an underlying Amitdyus. The Tibetan, however, has Snang ba 
mtha’ yas “Endless Light” (< Amitabha, Peking/Otani No. 843, vol. 34, 90.2.8), in agreement with the 
newly discovered Sanskrit text, which gives the name as Amitabha (ms. 4422; see Taish6 University Study 
Group on Buddhist Literature 2004, p. 286). 


© See 14.814c17 and n. 24. 


* See ee No. 832, vol. 33, 248.5.6-250.4.1. (Note the erroneous rendition of the main 
character’s name as Sankara [sic], not Ksemankara, in the Sanskrit title; it is given correctly, however, in the 
Stog Palace [No. 308] and other editions.) 


One other text—the Bapo pusa jing iK0%2 EX (T419), produced by an unknown translator in 
around the first half of the third century CE (see Harrison 1990, p. 219)—also contains the term wuliang 
in a context in which Fuyrra Kétatsu has suggested that it is serving as a translation of a name of Amida 
(Fujita 1970, pp. 296-297 and n. 3). I am less than certain that this is the case, but it remains a possibility 
that should be investigated further. The passage in question reads as follows: REM / ROR 
Oe / SESE Ete / ABR SB (13.923c10-11). The fact that both the date of the text and the 
referent of the word wu/iang are less than certain makes it difficult to draw any firm conclusions from this 
occurrence. 
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mention of this Buddha’s land being located in the western direction, that the figure 
referred to as Wuliang was Amida. Assuming that the scribe lived at a time in which the 
name Wauliangshou had become widely known, to “repair” the seemingly defective name 
would be both easy and obvious. 

It seems most reasonable to conclude, therefore, that both the Viralakirti and the 
Ksemankara originally contained the translation Wuliang alone, and that the latter was 
emended at a certain point by at least one scribe (though in other chains of transmission 
the original reading was preserved). This means that we must account for Zhi Qian’s 
apparent decision, in at least these two cases, to translate Amida’s name simply as Wuliang. 
(Even if there were good reason to think that the reading Wuliangshou in the Ksemankara- 
stitra was the original reading, we would still need to explain the occurrence of Wuliang 
alone in Zhi Qian’s Vimalakirti.) What does this tell us, then, about the underlying 
name in the Indian texts from which Zhi Qian worked? 

At first glance it might seem that the antecedent of Wuliang must be nothing 
more than Amita “Measureless,” for the correspondence in the meaning of the two 
words is obvious and seemingly unproblematic. It is true that in Part 1 of this study we 
found that such a name cannot have served as the basis for the transcription Amituo [Rl T# 
BE coined by Lokaksema. On the contrary, given Lokaksema’s transcription methods, it 
points to an underlying form such as *dmidaha or *Amida’a, in which medial -t- had 
become voiced (i.e., had become -d-) and medial -b+- reduced to -4- or -’- (all common 
developments in northwestern Prakrit).’? But does not the occurrence of the name as 
Wuliang in Zhi Qian’s work require us to admit that the shorter name Amita was 
circulating in India as well? 

In order to evaluate this possibility properly, I would suggest that we need to do 
more than simply consider the words Wuliang and “Amita in isolation. As in the case of 
Lokaksema’s Amituo, whose antecedent we could identify only by considering it within 
the context of his transcription practices as a whole, so in Zhi Qian’s case our best 
chance for success in determining the antecedent of Wuliang will be to consider it in 
light of his translation practices in general. Rather than simply comparing the words 
Wuliang and Amita to one another, we should stand back and visualize the situation as a 
whole, considering both Zhi Qian’s qualities as a translator and the nature of the texts 
with which he was likely faced. 

We may begin by recalling that Zhi Qian was born and raised in northern China; 
more specifically, he was a third-generation Yuezhi-Chinese and not, like Lokaksema, an 
immigrant from the Yuezhi country. There is no record of his ever having traveled 
outside China; the one great move of his life was from Luoyang, where he had been the 
disciple of a student of Lokaksema, to the southern Wu kingdom at the end of the Han. 
Whatever knowledge he had of Indian languages, therefore, was acquired through his 
own study as a Buddhist devotee and a member of Lokaksema’s religious community. 
His Chinese, on the other hand, was that of a native speaker, and it is clear that he had a 
solid education in literary Chinese as well.” 


* See Karashima 1999b, p. 141, n. 34. 


* For his biography (including comments on the literary elegance of his translations) see the Chu 
sanzang jifi, T2145, 55.97b13-cl8. 
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This difference in cultural backgrounds is related in turn to the way in which 
these two translators worked. Lokaksema—whose mother tongue may have been one of 
the northwestern Prakrit dialects, an Iranian language such as Bactrian, or even the 
Yuezh: language itself (whatever that may have been}—1s known to have worked with 
committees of native Chinese and sinified foreign assistants to produce translations of 
scriptures into Chinese.’ In Zhi Quan’s case, by contrast, we do not hear of such 
“translation teams” The only mention of his having worked with others is in the 
production of the Dharmapada (the Fayu img %&9)48, T210), but in that case his role was 
to revise an existing rough Chinese translation, supplementing it with additonal verses 
drawn from another source.** In no other case do we have any indication that he was 
engaged in a process of teamwork, whether with foreigners or with other native speakers 
of Chinese 

What this means for the inquiry we are pursuing here 1s that Lokaksema and Zhi 
Quan had very different relauonships to their Prakrit texts. If Lokaksema’s native language 
was a form of Middle Indic, it 1s possible that at least some of his source-texts may have 
been composed in his own native tongue, but even if not, the grammar and vocabulary of 
a Middle Indic language would have had many similarities to other local Indo-European 
tongues spoken in the region (1e., in or near the northwestern part of the Indian 
subcontinent), and scriptures in one or more Prakrits would also have been quite familiar 
to Buddhist devotees living there. Zhi Quan, by contrast, acquired his knowledge of 
Middle Indic as a Buddhist devotee in northern China, and thus at a great remove from 
its source. However skilled he may have been in language acquisition, he could not be 
expected to have the ear for nuance or the breadth of vocabulary of a native speaker. 

Given this situation, we must ask not simply “What 1s the likely antecedent of 
Walang?” but “What could be the antecedent of Wulang for a translator like Zhi 
Qian?” In simple phonological terms the equation between Auta and Wulang seems 
quite straightforward, and if the name Amuta alone were attested in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
texts (or for that matter, if it were reflected in Tibetan or a range of other Chinese 
translations), we could sumply stop at this point and propose Amita as its obvious source 
But such a name appears to be unknown 1n Indian sources, and scriptures preserved in 
Tibetan translation likewise point to only two forms of the name Azmitabha and Amitayus. 
This suggests that we should not stop here, but should extend our reflections to another 
level. 

Since our earliest evidence for the name of Amida—the transcription Ammutuo al sR 
BE coined by Lokaksema—points to an underlying Prakrit form of Azmutabha, it seems 
worth posing the following question 1f Zhi Quan had been confronted by a Prakrit text 
(whether written or oral) in which the name of Amida appeared as *Amuda@’a,’’ what 
would he have thought that it meant” 


5 Tt should be noted, however, that colophons to Lokaksema’s translations suggest that—in 
contrast to the role of certain other “foreign monks”—~he did not merely recite the Indic-language texts, 
but was an active translator himself For a discussion of the translation process with special reference to 
Lokaksema’s Banzhou sanme: ping see Harrison 1990, pp 259-262 


*6 See above, n 7 


*” Based on the data found in Lokaksema’s transcriptions the latter seems somewhat more likely, 
and for the sake of simplicity I will refer only to this form below 
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Proper names in general are one of the greatest challenges facing the translator, 
for they appear as isolated units with no contextual information. If the text in question 
does not explicitly discuss the meaning of a given name, all the translator can do is to try 
to discern its meaning (or the meanings of its various components) and then choose an 
appropriate translation. (A different option, of course—and the one preferred by 
Lokaksema—is to avoid the entire problem by transcribing the sounds instead.) Zhi 
Qian’s translation corpus contains hundreds of proper names, making it easy to review 
his success rate in representing Indian names in translation. And his record—to be 
frank—is rather poor. We find numerous errors in the translation of the names of 
bodhisattvas, such as Buzhiyuan 7. Bi “Not Placing Far” for Aniksiptadhura “Not Putting 
Down the Burden” (the result of confusion between dhura “burden” and dara “distant”), 
Fanshui 37k. “Brahma-water” for Brahmajala “Brahma’s Net” (confusing ja/a “net” and 
jala “water”), and Baoshou #{ “Jewel-Head” for Ratnasri “Jewelled Glory” (confusing 
-Sri “glory” with Siras “head,” an especially common error).’* The names of Buddhist 
heavens exhibit similar errors: the Nirménarati “Delight in Creation” heaven appears in 
Zhi Qian’s work as Bujiaole tian 7§S8K “Heaven of Non-Conceited Delight” (dividing 
the word nirmdna “manifestation, magical creation” as if it were nir- “without” + mdna 
“pride”), while the Apramandabha “Measureless Light” heaven appears as Wuliangshui tian 
St BB 7k “Measureless Water Heaven” and the Abhasvara “Radiance” heaven appears as 
Shuiyin tian KER “Water-Sound Heaven” (dividing the single word abhasvara as if it 
consisted of dpas “water” + svara “sound”).” Zhi Qian does considerably better in 
handling the narrative portions of his source-texts (though mistakes can be found there 
as well). But when deprived of any context—as is almost always the case with the proper 
names—serious confusion was often the result. 

To divide abhasvara “radiance” into “water” and “sound,” or to confuse the common 
suffix -%7 “glory” with séras “head,” are clearly the mistakes of a non-native reader. And 
this pattern of errors has a bearing on the problem that confronts us here. In light of the 
confusions seen above, which involve a whole range of problems in what we might call 
“phonological perception”—i.e., failing to distinguish long vs. short vowels, voiced vs. 
unvoiced consonants, and aspirated vs. unaspirated letters—we need to think not only in 
terms of the content of his Indic-language sources, but of what Zhi Qian thought they 
contained.” 

How, then—to return to the question posed above—might Zhi Qian have 
interpreted a Prakrit form of Amitabha’s name if it had appeared in his Indian source-texts? 
Given his difficulties in discerning the phonological subtleties of Indian terms, it now 
appears entirely plausible that—confronted by a Middle Indic name such as “Amidaha, or 
the even more reduced form *Aida’a—he could have interpreted it as Amita “Measureless” 


*® See Karashima 1992, p. 27. 


> The tendency to see “water” whenever possible (even when the Indic source-texts contain 
another phonologically similar term) is one of the peculiar features of Zhi Qian’s translations. For an 
analysis of this error and what it may tell us about the religious milieu in which Zhi Qian carried out his 
translation work see Bokenkamp and Nattier 2001. 


* Some of these phonological difficulties may, of course, have been the result of developments in 
Zhi Qian’s Prakrit source-texts themselves; in the case of texts recorded in the Kharosthi script, in which 
vowel length is usually not indicated, the writing system may also have contributed to misunderstanding. 
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alone. 

But to say that Zhi Qian understood the name this way is a very different thing 
from saying that the name Amita was actually attested in his Indian sources. Much as we 
may admire the literary quality of many of Zhi Qian’s translations, it cannot be denied 
that he often went astray in interpreting his texts. And these mistakes tend to be of 
precisely the sort that would lead to the interpretation of *Amida’a or *Amidaha as 
simply Amita—difficulties with vowel length, with the voicing of consonants, and with 
the correct parsing of the components of a word. In sum, it would not be at all 
impossible for Zhi Qian to interpret a Prakritic rendering of the name Amitabha as if it 
were *Amita “measureless” alone. 

In opting for this slightly complicated explanation I am well aware that, all things 
being equal, the simplest possible explanation is to be preferred. But all things are not 
equal here, and there is an even more important principle that we will ignore at our 
peril. Just as in Lokaksema’s case we could only determine the antecedent of Amituo by 
considering Lokaksema’s transcription practices as a whole, so in Zhi Qian’s case we 
cannot evaluate the likely antecedent of Wuliang without considering the overall character 
of his translations. And when we do so it becomes clear that—while in other contexts 
wuliang could presumably be used by Zhi Qian to translate amita*'—in the present case it 
could also be a rendition of a Prakrit form of Amitabha “Measureless Light.” 


Amida in the works of Zhi Qian (3): the translation Wuliangshou RBS 
Above we have met the reading Wauliangshou in some editions of Zhi Qian’s Ksemankara- 
stitra (1533), but as we have seen, this is likely to be the result of scribal emendation. 
There still remains, however, one other occurrence of the name Wuliangshou in Zhi 
Qian’s corpus. It is found—this time without variants—in the Wuliangmen weimichi jing 
Se ER PS GARTERS (Anantamukha-nirhara-nama-dharani, T1011), where we are told that a 
certain prince has now become the Buddha “Measureless Life” in the western direction ( 
SPF BM HEE th)” Moreover, in contrast to the case of the Ksemankara, where the 
Tibetan text had a translation of Amitdbha rather than Amitayus,” in the case of the 
Anantamukha both the Tibetan version and the Khotanese manuscript support the reading 
of the name as Amitayus." It would appear, therefore, that this is the earliest Chinese 
evidence for the understanding of Amida’s name as Amitdyus “Measureless Life.” 

Given the fluidity in the spellings of Amida’s name in Indian manuscripts, however, 
as well as the relentless tendency in East Asia to interpret the name as meaning “Measureless 
Life,” there still remains the possibility—albeit perhaps a small one—that Zhi Qian’s 


"There are well over one hundred occurrences of the expression wuliang in Zhi Qian’s corpus in 
contexts where it does not refer to Amida; in these cases it serves as a translation of terms like apraména 
“limitless” (e.g., in his Vimnalakirti, T474, 14.527b25, 534a5 and 11, and passim) or ananta “endless” (in the 
Anantamukhanirbara-nama-dharani, T1011, in the ttle [19.680b3] and passim). 


“T1011, 19.682al. 
* See above, n. 31. 


* For these names see the very useful chart in Inagaki 1987, p. 66, where the corresponding 
names in all of the Chinese translations are given as well. The fact that the Chinese versions all read 
either Amituo or Wuliangshou is less telling, given the strong inclination to use the latter form of the name 
in East Asia. 
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-Indic-language text of the Anantamukha contained a Prakrit form of Amitabha, and that 
the occurrence of Wuliangshou here is again the result of scribal emendation of an 
original Wuliang. The scripture was heavily used in China; it was translated into Chinese 
no fewer than nine times,” and it is clear that later translators consulted the work of 
earlier ones, thus offering many opportunities for scribal emendation during the copying 
process. And as in the case of the Ksemankara, the wording offers a clear context for 
identifying the Buddha as Amida, for it describes him as located in the western direction 
(FOF 2 SHH; 19.682a1). More specifically, it reports that a certain individual has now 
become the Buddha Wuliangshou. If we hypothesize—simply as an experiment in 
visualization—that Zhi Qian’s Indian source-text had a form of the name Amitabha, if he 
had again translated it as Wuliang alone the relevant sentence would have read as follows: 
BRAT ES RUE GS aE eth “As to that prince [named] Wuniandeshou 
who lectured on the Dharma, at present he is the Immeasurable Buddha[s] of the western 
direction” (19.681c29-682a1). Here a copyist would have had a double motive for 
emendation: first, Wuliang alone would appear erroneous to a scribe familiar with the 
name Wauliangshou; and second, the statement that a single figure has become Wuliang fo 
## 4 would look grammatically peculiar, for it seems to suggest that one person has 
turned into many (i.e., the prince has now become “the countless Buddhas” of the West). 
In sum, if Zhi Qian had translated the name of Amida as Wuliang here as he did 
elsewhere, it seems virtually certain that subsequent generations of scribes would have 
“corrected” the name to Wuliangshou. 

I will not insist on this scenario, however, for the lack of variant readings in the 
Chinese text itself, together with the support of the Khotanese and Tibetan (both pointing 
to an underlying Amitayus) would seem to offer very strong evidence that Zhi Qian’s 
original translation did indeed refer to the Buddha of Measureless Life. It would be 
most prudent to assume, therefore, that in this case Wuliangshou was the original reading. 
Accordingly—and with all due caution—we may consider this to be the earliest occurrence 
of a translation of Amitayus in Chinese Buddhist literature. 

Many more occurrences of Wuliangshou would appear in the following decades, 
for in several translations produced during the Western Jin F# by Dharmaraksa (Zhu 
Fahu “343, fl. 265-309 CE) we find this rendition of the name.” By the mid-third 
century CE at the latest, then, Azmitayus had clearly come into circulation as one of 
Amida’s names. 


Amida in the works of Zhi Qian (4): the translation Wulianggingjing RBS 

Of all the names for Amida found in early Chinese Buddhist translations, it is this fourth 
and final rendition whose derivation has proven most elusive. In Zhi Qian’s works this 
name appears exclusively in the Pingdengjue jing $$ $22% (T1361), where it occurs in the 


** That is, nine translations of the text are extant today: T1009, 1011, 1012, 1013, 1014, 1015, 
1016, 1017, and 1018. Of these the version produced by Zhi Qian (T1011) is the oldest. 


*© In Dharmaraksa’s corpus the name Wuliangshou appears in T170 (one time), T263 (two), T318 
(five), T425 (one), and T598 (one). In T310(47), whose status as a translation by Dharmaraksa is less 
certain, the name also occurs one time. (For a list of genuine translations by Dharmaraksa drawn from the 
catalogue of Sengyou see Boucher 1996, pp. 259-291.) Dharmaraksa’s corpus also contains nine occurrences 
of the name Amituo Bal FRE, in five different texts (1154, 266, 3878, 425, and 433). 
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title as well as more than two hundred times throughout the text itself (though, as we 
have already seen, in a few places the transcribed form Amituo still remains). The name 
is also attested, in a place where it is clear that the figure so named is Amida, in the 
Laomu nii liuying jing GEL TNHERS attributed to Gunabhadra sKARRRBERE (fl. 435-468 
CE), a text to which we will return below. A few occurrences of the name can be found 
in other scriptures as well—e.g., in the Bhadrakalpika-stitra translated by 
Dharmaraksa‘’—but as Fuyrra K6tatsu has pointed out, it is difficult to be certain that 
they refer to Amida.* 

We have already met the translation Wuliang “Immeasurable” in Zhi Qian’s 
corpus, where it seems likely that it represents a Prakrit form of Amitabha, such as 
*Amida’a. As an initial working hypothesis, therefore, we may posit that such a Prakrit 
form was also the source of Wuliang here. No suitable antecedent for the expression 
gingjing YH? “purity” in this context, however, has yet been identified. But if the 
Pingdengjue jing is reclassified as a translation by Zhi Qian, we are in a position to ask a 
new question: what can the use of gingjing (or for that matter, of its individual components, 
ging ts and jing ##) in Zhi Qian’s other works tell us about this unusual name? 

A perusal of Zhi Qian’s corpus shows that the term gingjing appears—excluding 
the occurrences in the name Waulianggingjing itself—well over one hundred times. It is 
found in many predictible places: in references to pure morality (e.g., 187, 1.911420 
and passim), to the clarity of water or of the sky (e.g., 1790, 17.729a8 and T6, 1.180c7), 
and to the Buddha’s “pure Dao” (74738), referring both to the Buddhist teachings (e.g., 
T185, 3.479c29) and to the ultimate experience of nirvana (T6, 1.181¢22 and passim). In 
Mahayana texts we also find it used to designate the original purity of all dharmas (e.g., 
T632, 15.467a19), most notably in the chapter of the smaller Prajfiaparamita entitled 
“Purity” (4 fa, 1225, 8.488b1 ff.) in which the term “purity” (visuddhatva) is translated 
by Zhi Qian as gingjing (488b22 and passim).” The terms ging ¥ and jing # also appear 
separately in many of the same contexts: ging in reference to cleaning something by 
washing, in reference to clear (as opposed to muddy) water, and in the terms gingxinshi 
WS and gingxinnii HH{FX for updsaka and upasiké, and jing referring to something 
that is clean (as opposed to dirty) or purified in a moral sense (as opposed to defiled). It 
is also evident that, at least in certain contexts, Zhi Qian treats the single character jing 
as synonymous with gingjing.” 

With this in mind, we may begin by examining Zhi Qian’s use of these words for 


” See T425, 14.1c16 and 60c16. 
8 Fujita 1970, p. 304, n. 1. 


* In describing this as the work of Zhi Qian I am proceeding on the basis of evidence that part 
two of the scripture (T225B, chapters 2-30) and not part one (T225A, chapter 1, not including the 
interlinear commentary) offers the closest match to his translation terminology. For a detailed discussion 
of the data see Nattier 2006b. 


© See for example the Wuliangmen weimichi jing $8 34P5 0425728 (T1011) where the text raises 
the topic of how a bodhisattva can quickly attain “four purities” (ZU7#7#), and then lists the four as follows: 
ASA —-AAB e ARS ° =H - POA RRS “What are the four? They are (1) the purity 
of persons, (2) the purity of dharma(s), (3) the purity of wisdom, and (4) the majesty-and-purity of the 
buddha-fields” (19.680b23-25). Note also that in the last instance gingjing is apparently equated with 
yanjing in turn. 
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“purity” as an element of proper names. As we have seen, names can be particularly 
valuable in discerning a translator’s proclivities, for they offer no contextual information 
and thus the possibilities for misinterpretation are rife. Indeed, from the point of view of 
textual history a translator’s errors are particularly valuable, for they can offer important 
clues not just to his own presuppositions and preferences the translation methods by 
which he worked, but also to the language (and sometimes even the script) in which his 
source-text was composed. 

A survey of the names found in Zhi Qian’s corpus quickly shows that the only 
proper name containing the expression gingjing is the one with which we are concerned 
here, i.e., Wulianggingjing itself. We may still proceed, however, by searching for 
occurrences of its component parts—the characters ging ## and jing #—which occur 
considerably more often in Zhi Qian’s translations of proper names. 

Jing ¥ in Zhi Qian’s corpus. The character jing is by far the more common of 
the two, and we may begin with Zhi Qian’s translation of the Vimalakirti, where the 
names of three bodhisattvas, one deva, and one Buddha all end in -jing. A comparison 
with the names found in the Sanskrit version is illuminating: 


Zhi Qian Sanskrit 

Guangjing 36% (14.519b6-7, 524a21) Prabhavytha (2b1, 22al)" 
Dajing AM (519b7) Mahavytha (2b1) 
Lianhuajing 323478 (519b16) Padmavytha (2b5) 
Jingfujing #8488 (522c27)* Subhavyitha (16b6) 
Baojing i (529a7) Ratnavyttha (4443) 


In all of these cases, it is evident that the final character jing corresponds to vyiha in the 
Sanskrit—or, of course, a Prakrit equivalent of the same.” 

These translations are surprising, however, for the correspondence in meaning 
between jing and vyitha is far from exact. Etymologically the word vyitha—which is also 
attested in the forms vyiidha and vydlha in Sanskrit, viytiba in Buddhist Sanskrit, and 
viyiilha and byiha in Pali*—is derived from vivuh “remove, separate.” Some of its 
meanings reflect this etymology directly, e.g. “moving apart,” “resolution” (i.e., the 
separation of vowels, syllables, etc.), and “section” (i.e., a chapter or part of a larger 
work). Others are less literal, and in many of these cases the word can be translated as 
“array”—e.g., in reference to the deployment of troops on a battlefield or to the multiple 
manifestations of Purusottama (as Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha) 
in the literature of the Paficaratra form of Vaisnavism. 


*' While it is not entirely clear that these two occurrences refer to the same figure (cf. Lamotte 
1976, p. 94, n. 104), Zhi Qian’s translation of the name is the same in both passages. 


2 The same name also appears in Dharmaraksa’s Lotus Satra (Zhengfahua jing iE #28), this 
time as the name of a king, the corresponding Sanskrit again has Subhavytiha (T263, 9.130c29ff,; see 
Karashima 1998, 232-233). In this case the character jing is used twice, corresponding to both subha and 
vytiha. 

” In one case the character jing corresponds to Sanskrit subha, not vyiha (see the previous note). 
On the term subha and its treatment in Zhi Qian’s translations cf. below, p. 375. 


4 See MW 10411a; PTSD 492b (s.v. bytiha), 633a (viytitha), and 655a (vytiha); and BHSD 520a-b. 
For a comprehensive summary of the uses of vyiha in Sanskrit literarure see Hara 1973; for occurrences of 
the term in Sanskrit Buddhist texts see now the rich collection of sources assembled in Murakami 2006. 
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In Buddhist scriptures, too, vyitha often carries the sense of “array” (the definitions 
“mass, large amount” and “thick, dense” seen in some dictionaries of Buddhist terminology 
may be overtranslations of the word used in this sense). In Mahayana texts the word also 
implies, to quote from Edgerton, “magnificence, splendor, as well as supernatural 
qualities.”* It is in reference to such marvelous arrays of qualities that the term occurs, 
with considerable frequency, in the expression buddhaksetravyttha “buddha-field array(s).””* 

But why should vyiha be translated into Chinese using a character that means 
“pure”? Of course, vyiiha can have the connotation of “orderly arrangement,” e.g., when 
it is used to refer to the deployment of troops. This might seem to bear some resemblance 
to the word jing, which is often defined in Chinese-English dictionaries as “clean” and 
in Chinese-Japanese dictionaries as kirei (na) &41V\(7Z). But even this sense of the word 
does not offer a good match, for though the semantic range of English “clean,” like that 
of Japanese &21¥, includes the idea of “orderly” or “neat,” that of Chinese jing # does 
not. Rather, jing means “clean” in the sense of “free of defilements,” i.e., free from dirt 
or other imperfections.” Zhi Qian’s use of jing to translate what was presumably a 
Prakrit form of vyiha thus requires an explanation. 

As a first step in approaching this problem it will be useful to compare these 
names with other terms that are also translated by Zhi Qian as jing. Above we have 
already encountered one case in which jing was used to translate subba “beautiful, 
auspicious” in the name Subhavytiha (in Zhi Qian’s rendering, Jingfujing EB). Here 
it is particularly noteworthy that, as we have seen, in Zhi Qian’s translation jing corresponds 
to both subha and vyittha.” 

Other instances of the use of jing to translate subha in proper names are attested 
in Zhi Qian’s work as well. The Parittasubba “Limited Beauty” heaven, for example, 
appears as Yuejing tian PPR “Heaven of Limited Purity,” while the Subhakrtsna 
“Complete Beauty” heaven appears as Bianjing tian ¥838 “Heaven of Pervasive Purity.”” 


> BHSD 520a, (2). 


* See for example the Vapracchedika, §10: ksetravythah ksetravyttha iti Subhiiti vyuhds te tathdgatena 
bhasitah. tenocyamte ksetravyiha iti (Conze 1974, p. 35). Here, as in other such negations, I strongly suspect 
that the author of the sutra was indulging in a play on words; cf. below, p. 393 and n. 127. 


*” See HD 5.1178aff., Grand Ricci 1.1104aff. Granted, the border between “pure” and “well 
arranged” is not always clear, as Mary Douglas’s famous dictum (“Dirt is matter out of place”) suggests 
(Douglas 2002, p. 44; cf. pp. 50 and 203). I would like to thank Michael Radich for calling my attention to 
the relevance of her observation in this context and for helping me to locate the precise reference. 


*8 See MW 1083b. 
Cf. above, n. 52. 


* The same name appears in several texts by Zhi Qian; see T6 (1.182b18). T198 (4.185b25), 
T225B (8.485a12, 487424, and 502a12), and T281 (10.447a28). It is not certain, however, that this 
translation was introduced by Zhi Qian himself, if, as has been suggested by Jungnok Park (personal 
communication, December 2006), another version of the Mahaparinibbana-sutta is older (TS; see 1.167a6), 
it may have been the translator of this text who first coined the name. 


Again this name occurs in several translations by Zhi Qian; see T6 (1.182b17). T198 (4.185b25), 
T225B (8.485a12, 487a24-25, and 502a12), T281 (10.447a28), T361 (12.279b9) and T632 (15.4614a26). In 
this case the term occurs already in two translations produced by An Shigao (T13, 1.239a7 and T14, 
1.245a16 and 21), so Zhi Qian’s use is presumably not original. All of these heaven names can also be 
used, of course, to refer to their inhabitants—i.e., to the gods themselves. 
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In two other proper names Zhi Qian used jing to translate yet a third Indic term. 
In his version of the Brahmdayu-sutta (cf. the Pali version in MN, no. 91), the name of the 
Buddha’s father (Pali Suddhodana, Sanskrit Suddhodana) is given as H¥ “White-and- 
Pure.”? The same name appears in Zhi Qian’s biography of the Buddha;® presumably it 
was borrowed from the earlier biography produced by Kang Mengxiang ERtsie? (fl. 
190-220), where it occurs more than a dozen times.™ One other use of jing to translate a 
term meaning “pure,” however, appears to have been coined by Zhi Qian himself. 
Turning once again to his Vimalakirti, we find the story of a Buddha of the distant past 
named Bhaisajyaraja. The name of his kalpa is translated jingchu #RR “Clean Off” 
(literally, “Purify-and-Remove”), corresponding to visodhana “purification” in the Sanskrit 
text.” 

To sum up our findings thus far, it appears that the word jing ## was used by Zhi 
Qian in proper names to translate components corrresponding to at least three different 
terms in Sanskrit: vy#ha “array, marvelous manifestation,” subha “beautiful, auspicious,” 
and various derivatives of Wudb “make pure,” including vifodhana “purification” and the 
name Suddhodana. 

Qing 7 in Zhi Qian’s corpus. The character ging, which in Chinese means 
“pure” in the sense of “clear” (as in a sky free from clouds), occurs far less frequently in 
proper names. Aside from the name Waulianggingjing itself, the only personal name 
containing this character that I have been able to locate in Zhi Qian’s corpus is an 
unusual translation of the name of the Buddha’s mother Maya as Qingmiao tH #9 “Clear- 
and-Marvelous.”’ This may, however, be a case in which the character ging was gratuitously 
added to form a pair with the name of the Buddha’s father Suddhodana, which occurs 
here again as Baijing EY “White-and-Pure.”® In any event, this is the only text in Zhi 
Qian’s corpus in which the name of Maya is translated in this way; when she appears in 
his biography of the Buddha, her name is translated as Miao # alone.” 

The character ging also appears, however, in one other proper name—though not 
that of a person—in the story of the ancient Buddha Bhaisajyaraja already mentioned 
above. Here (quoting again from Zhi Qian’s Vimalakirti) the name of Bhaisajyaraja’s 


* T76, 1.883cl. 
® See T185, 3.473b15-16) 
* See T184, 3.461a19 and passim (13x] and T196, 4.150a19 and 20(2x). 


* 1474, 14.535c12; for the corresponding Sanskrit term see ms 72b1 (Taishd University Study 
Group 2004, pp. 474-475). Interestingly, the same story—containing the same translation of the 
name—appears in Dharmaraksa’s Lotus Sutra; see T263, 9.99b8. 


See HD 5.1293bff. 
§” See T76, 1.883cl and 885422. 


“® The entire passage reads KttHERGAR ° GIR ° (176, 1.883b29-cl). Cf. below, 
where the father’s name (but not the mother’s) is abbreviated metri causa: FRIEZE / REAL 
(885422). 


* See T185, 3.473b15-16: REZAS ° BRI ° HA HW. In this case Zhi Qian appears to 
have coined the term himself rather than borrowing it from Kang Mengxiang, for in the latter’s version of 
the biography Maya's name is simply transcribed as BEHB (3.462b20-21). 
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world-system (okadhdtu) is given as Taiging if “Great Clarity.””” The corresponding 
Sanskrit text gives the name as Mahavyiha, which was translated by Zhi Qian as Dajing 
A~A¥S when it occurred earlier as the name of a bodhisattva.”! 

In sum, both jing # and ging ## were used by Zhi Qian to translate (presumably 
from a Middle Indic language) a term corresponding to Sanskrit vydiba “array” in proper 
names. The word jing is also used more broadly, appearing as the counterpart of subha 
“beautiful, auspicious” as well as derivatives of Vfudh “purify” (vifodhana, Suddhodana). 
Interestingly, although ging 7# (unlike jing #) does include within its semantic range the 
idea of “arranging” or “placing in order,” the character jing ¥# occurs far more frequently 
than ging # as the counterpart of vyitha in Zhi Qian’s texts. 

Vyuba, Subba, and (vi)suddba. It is surprising that all three of these terms—vyiha, 
Subba, and various forms of Vfudb—should be translated by Zhi Qian using Chinese 
terms that mean “pure.” Of these the translation of Vsudh as jing # is completely 
unremarkable; its use to translate subha is less expected, though subba “beautiful, auspicious” 
has often been assimilated to suddha “pure” in sources ranging from early Chinese 
Buddhist translations to modern ethnographic studies.” It is the word vyttha “array, 
marvelous manifestation,” however, whose inclusion in this group is most difficult to 
understand. 

How, then, can we explain the correspondence of vyitha to jing # “purity” and 
ging #4 “clarity” in Zhi Qian’s work? Bearing in mind that he was surely translating not 
from Sanskrit but from one or more Prakrit languages, we may take note of two sound 
changes that are well documented during this period. The first, widespread in Middle 
Indic dialects from a variety of regions, is the division of a Sanskrit consonant cluster via 
the insertion of an intercalated vowel.’ We have already seen an example of this 
sound-shift in the term with which we are concerned: in Buddhist Sanskrit the term 
vyttha sometimes appears as viyitha, while in Pali it can occur as viyii/ha as well. (It was a 
shift of just this type that served at the basis of Zhi Qian’s mistaken translation of s77 as 
shou # “head” seen above, for it is the presence of an intercalated vowel that would have 
made possible the confusion between #77, in the Middle Indic form si77, with siras “head.”) 

A second sound-shift related to our inquiry is a sporadic shift from -y- —> -s- (the 
latter apparently pronounced, at least in some cases, as -Z-). This development was 
considerably more restricted in scope, appearing mainly—perhaps exclusively—in 
Gandhari.* (The fact that sand y are graphically very similar, in some cases identical, in 
many forms of middle and especially later Kharosthi adds to the possibilities for confusion, 
making it difficult to tell, in some cases, whether an actual sound-shift, or merely a 
graphical error, has taken place.)”’ 


” Note the variant reading Daging A} in some editions (see 14.935, n. 29). 


” See above, p. 373. 


” For a rich assortment of reflections on the distinction between the poles of subha/asubha and 
Suddha/asuddha in both ancient and modern Indian culture see Carman and Marglin 1985. 


” See von Hiniiber 2001, pp. 140-143. 
™ See von Hiniiber 2001, p. 174, §213. 


> T would like to thank Richard Salomon for helping to clarify this aspect of the problem 
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Taking these two developments together, we can immediately see that—at least 
in cases where Zhi Qian was working from texts in Gandhari—it is likely that Sanskrit 
vytiha would have appeared as *vifiha instead. As in the case of *Amida’a, then, the 
question that faces us is how a translator like Zhi Qian would have interpreted such a 
Middle Indic word. 

We should recall, first of all, that Zhi Qian regularly failed to distinguish long 
from short vowels, perhaps due in part to working from manuscripts in the Kharosthi 
script, in which vowel length was not generally recorded. Second, Chinese transcriptions 
from approximately the same period—attested above all in the works of Lokaksema—point 
to the pronunciation of Sanskrit subba in one or more Middle Indic dialects as *suha.”° It 
seems reasonable to infer, therefore, that Zhi Qian may have viewed this as another form 
of what appeared in his sources (with vowel length unmarked) as *visuha. The rendition 
of both vyaha and subha in his translations as “purity,” however, suggests that Zhi Qian 
may have interpreted both of these Prakritic terms as forms of (vi)suddha “purified.” If 
this is the case, it would easily explain his translation of all these terms as jing ## or ging 

It is true, of course that Sanskrit -ddh- (as in visuddha) does not become -h- in 
Middle Indic, though the simple aspirated consonant -dh- found in other derivatives of 
Véudbh does exhibit this change.”” The question that faces us, however, is not what 
actually happened historically in the evolution of Sanskrit visuddha, but what a reader of 
a Middle Indic text containing the word *vistiha—especially a non-native speaker like Zhi 
Qian—would have made of such a term. And what we see in Zhi Qian’s translation 
repertoire indicates quite clearly that he had no difficulty in interpreting both subha and 
vyttha as “pure.” For Zhi Qian, in sum, the Sanskrit words subha, vytiha, and (vi)suddha—in 
the Middle Indic forms in which he encountered them—all seemed to be permutations 
of the same word. 

Qingjing ¥$*8 in other contexts: foguo gingjing #iBUfH7#. As noted above, 
the compound term gingjing does not occur in any proper name in Zhi Qian’s corpus 
except for the one with which we are concerned—i.e., the name Wulianggingjing FERRI 
itself. If we now depart from our focus on proper names, however, we can see that it 
occurs several times in Zhi Qian’s work in a tantalizing context: the phrase foguo gingjing 
4 BY78%8, which would appear to mean “the purity of (a) buddha-field” or, if treated as 
comprising a sentence in itself, “the buddha-field [is] pure.” One occurrence of this 
expression is in Zhi Qian’s Pusa benye jing @@EASRKE, a version of the Smaller 
Buddhavatamsaka for which no Indic-language version is extant.’* The other four, however, 
all occur in his translation of the Vimalakirtinirdesa. Since a synoptic edition of the 
Chinese and Tibetan versions, together with the newly discovered Sanskrit text, has now 
been published by the Taisho University Study Group, (2004), we can easily compare 


(personal communication, 20 February 2007). 
”° For a number of examples see Nattier 2006a, p. 192. 


” See von Hiniiber 2001, p. 159, §184 (where another shift, from Skt. -db- >» Gandhiri -6-, is also 
noted). 


”® See T281, 10.447a8-11. On the text itself and its relationship to the Larger Buddhavatamsaka 
(Dafengdeng Fohuayan jing KF BE 5 3 BRA, T278 and 279) see Nattier 2005. 
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Zhi Qian’s renditions with the wording found in an extant Indic-language version of the 
text. As we shall see, there are several other expressions closely related to foguo gingjing 
which will be relevant to our inquiry as well. 

Type la: 79% = vyitha. Just as was the case with the individual terms ging and 
jing, the compound term gingjing has more than one Indian equivalent in Zhi Qian’s 
corpus. In this first type we encounter once again the unexpected equivalence of a 
Chinese word for “purity” with vyiha “array” in the Sanskrit. In Zhi Qian’s version the 
Buddha addresses his disciple Sariputra as follows: 

MEG HE ° BARES ° 2S RBS ° “Just so, O 

Sariputra, if a person’s mind is pure (gingjing), then he will see the 

purity (gingjing) of the various Buddhas’ buddha-fields” (14.520c16- 

17). 
The corresponding Sanskrit text, however, refers not to purity but to the arrays @yiha) 
of buddha-fields: 

evam eva Sdriputra ekabuddhaksetryopapannah yatha citta-parisuddhya 

satva buddhanam buddhaksetragunavyihan pasyanti “Just so, O Sariputra, 

living beings born in the same buddha-field will see the arrays of 

good qualities (guna) of the buddha-fields of the Buddhas in accordance 

with the purity (parisuddhi) of their minds” (ms. 8a5-6).” 
It is clear that the Sanskrit version represents a different recension of the text than that 
used by Zhi Qian; there is no mention in Zhi Qian’s translation, for example, of “living 
beings born in the same buddha-field,” nor does Kumirajiva’s rendition of the text 
contain this phrase. It is also possible that Zhi Qian’s Indian source-text had only 
buddhaksetra-vyttha (and not buddhaksetra-guna-vyitha), as is the case, for example, in the 
treatment of this expression in the Vajracchedika.*' Be that as it may, the correspondence 
between foguogingjing and buddhaksetra-vyiha (or perhaps the entire expression 
buddhaksetra-guna-vytiha) is quite clear. 

Type lb: RY = vywba. A fondness for terminological variety, however, is a 
characteristic feature of Zhi Qian’s translation style, and in his typical fashion he has 
varied the terminology here. The first such example is found in a question to Sariputra 
that occurred just before the passage cited above. The Sanskrit text contains the same 
terminology seen above: 

pasyasi tuam Sariputreman buddhaksetragunavytihan “Do you see, O 
Sariputra, the arrays of good qualities (guna) of [these] buddha- 
field[s}?” (ms. 8a3)” 


Zhi Qian’s version, however, reads as follows: 


” See Taishd University Study Group 2004, p. 48. 


© See T475, 14.538c23-29 and Taishd Study Group 2004, p. 49. By the time Xuanzang produced 
his version of the Vimalakirti in the mid-7th century, however, this phrase had already been added to the 
text; see T476, 14.560a26-28: MESA ° REAR E—HL o MLS RA RAR BULA Et 
$e a he BE Be (cf. Taisho Study Group 2004, p. 49). 


8! See above, n. 56. 


* Taisho University Study Group 2004, p. 48. 
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Hse Flap o 1 ARABI ° “The Buddha said to Sariputra, 

‘Do you see majesty-and-purity of this buddha-field?’ ” (520c1 1-12). 
In this instance, in other words, he has used the expression yanjing Bxt#} “majestic-and-pure” 
to translate the same term that was rendered as gingjing in the example given immediately 
above.” 

Several other occurrences of yanjing that clearly correspond to Sanskrit vydha can 
be found elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s Vimalakirti as well. For example: 

7S LAUR A RBI EMI ARS ° “(The fact that living beings] don’t 
see the majesty-and-purity of the Tathagata’s buddha-field is not the 
Tathagata’s [i.e., my] fault”™ (520b29) 
yas tathigatasya buddhaksetragunalamkaravytiham kecit satva na pasyanti 
na tatra tathagatasyaparadhab / “The fact that some living beings 
don’t see the array of adornment of good qualities of the Buddha’s 
buddha-field is not the Tathagata’s fault” (ms. 7b1-2) [Taishé ed. 44] 
RF OSC  B S “T/we see the majesty-and-purity of Sakyamuni’s 
buddha-field” (520c2-3) 
vayam buddhaksetragunavyihan bhagavatah Sakyamuneh pasyamah “We 
see the arrays of good qualities of the buddha-field of the Blessed 
One Sakyamuni” (ms. 763-4) [Taish6 ed. p. 44] 
ES GL RS Ze “At the time when the Buddha manifests 
the majesty-and-purity of this buddha-field” (520c17) 
asmin khalu punah buddhaksetragunavyuhdlamkare samdarsyamane 
“Then, when the ornamentation of the array of good qualities of the 
buddha-field was again manifest, .. .” (ms. 8a6) [Taishé ed. p. 50] 
In sum, it is clear that, in addition to gingjing #47, Zhi Qian also used the term yanjing 
HY to represent a Prakrit term corresponding to Sanskrit vydba. 

Type le: 4% = vyuba. True to form, however, Zhi Qian was not content even 
with this amount of variation, and in one case he uses yet another term, baojing “beautiful- 
and-pure,” as the equivalent of Sanskrit vydha. Here the Sanskrit reads as follows: 

pasyami bhagavan adrstasrutapirva ime vyithah samdrsyante “I see, O 
Blessed One, these arrays (vyitha) that [I] had previously not seen or 
heard of are now manifest” (ms. 8a3; Taishd 48) 
Zhi Qian’s translation, however, has the following: 

SMES o AAA AAT o 4 GEL AF PRARHL “(Sariputra] 
replied, ‘Yes, Ido. What I had not seen or heard before—the beauty- 
and-purity (Aging) of the buddha-field(s)—is now entirely visible.’ ” 
(520c12-13) 


* Tt is possible that the use of yanjing rather than gingjing in some cases points to the presence of 
buddhaksetra-guna-vytiha, and not merely buddhaksetra-vyitha, in Zhi Qian’s Indian source-text. It is difficult 
to be sure of this, however, for Zhi Qian’s terminology is anything but standardized, as the additional 
examples given below will demonstrate. 


* Here, as in many other places, the Chinese reflects the standard Indian wording in which the 
Buddha uses the term “Tathagata” (rather than the pronoun “I”) to refer to himself. 
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This is the sole occurrence of haojing ###$ “beautiful-and-pure” in Zhi Qian’s Vimalakirtr, 
indeed, it is the only occurrence of this expression in his corpus as a whole. Nonetheless, 
its meaning is clear, and we can see that for Zhi Qian, these three expressions—gingying, 
yanjing, and haojing—were treated as interchangeable terms. 
Type 2a: #28 = parivsudb “purify, clean.” In the very same text, however, 
we find a number of passages where gingjing and jing do not correspond to Sanskrit term 
vyitha, but rather to a variety of forms of Vsudh “purify. The following passage, in which 
the term occurs twice, is a typical example: 
KABET HERKRRLERZE REG HR tw ° [the 
young man Ratnakara speaking to the Buddha]: “These five hundred 
young men have all been predicted to the Supreme Correct and 
Right Way,®* and they want to hear about attaining the purity (gingying) 
of a buddha-field.” (520a4-5)* 
iméni bhagavan patcamatrani licchavikumara-Satani sarvany anuttarayamn 
samyaksambodhau samprasthitani tani cemani buddhaksetraparisuddhim 
pariprechamti / “The five hundred Licchavi youths, O Blessed One, 
have all set out for Supreme Perfect Awakening, and they are inquiring 
about the purification of buddha-field[s].” (ms. 5a3-5) [Taishé ed. 
p. 28] 

Though in the above example it corresponds to a Sanskrit noun, gingjing is also used in a 

context in which it is clearly verbal: 
WHS ° SRA OBIS ° MLAB RE/FRURETT °c [the Buddha 
speaking to Ratnakara]: “In the same way, young man, a bodhisattva 
who wishes to cause a buddha-field to be pure (gingjing) ought, with 
a pure mind, to carry out the appropriate practices.” ($20b21-23) 
tasmat tarhi kulaputra buddhaksetram parisodhayitukamena bodhisatvena 
svacittaparisodhane yatnah karaniyab // (ms. 7a3~-4) {Taisho ed. p. 40] 

Type 2b: # = pariVsudb “purify, clean.” Finally, there are also cases in which 
the Chinese text has the character jing # alone where the Sanskrit reads parisuddhi. The 
following is a representative example: 

AUB SRR ARS [the Buddha speaking to 
Ratnakara]: “And why? It is because of the purity (jing) of his mind 
that a bodhisattva attains the purity (jing) [or: accomplishes the 
purification] of a buddha-field” (520b22-23) 

tat kasya hetor yadrst bodhisatvasya cittaparisuddhib / tadrst 
buddhaksetraparisuddhib sambhavati //“And why? To the extent that 
a bodhisattva’s mind is pure, to that extent does purity of the 
buddhafield come about” (ms. 7a3-4) [Taish6 ed. p. 40] 

As with gingjing, the word jing is also used in this context in a verbal sense, as can be seen 


ast 
LENG! 
ss 


% The expression #_ IF HZ iH, which occurs in several of Zhi Qian’s translations, is one of the 
ways in which he translates anuttarasamyaksambodhi. 


% The word “buddha-field” appears here in the slightly longer form #0 
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following passage (which, incidentally, reveals Zhi Qian’s translation difficulties at their 
worst): 
PERE ABEL o AEBS A ITH “[His] not exhausting the 
numbered is in order to purify the buddha-field; [his] not dwelling in 
the unnumbered is due to the Buddha’s stance [sic, for adhisthdna]” 
(534b3-4) [Taisho ed. p. 426)” 
buddhaksetraparisuddhyartham asamskrte na pratitisthati buddha- 
adhisthanatvat samskrtan na ksapayati “In order to purify the buddha- 
field, he does not dwell in the unconditioned; due to the Buddha’s 
empowerment (adhisthana), he does not exhaust the conditioned” 
(ms. 65a7-b1) [Taish6 ed., p. 426] 
As the above examples make clear, in some cases Zhi Qian used terms meaning “pure” 
(gingjing) or “majestic-and-pure” (yanjing) to translate vyitha, while in other cases he uses 
gingjing or simply jing to render forms of Vsudh. 

A review of the data presented above also reveals another intriguing feature of the 
extant Sanskrit Vimalakirti: whenever the word vyiha is present, Vsudh does not appear, 
and vice versa.” That is, in the extant Sanskrit Vinalakirti the terms vyitha and Vsudh 
(visuddha etc.) exhibit a pattern of complementary distribution. This raises the possibility 
that one of these terms has been substituted for the other—or more specifically, that 
vyliha was sometimes interpreted, in a Prakrit form such as *visi@ha, as if it were visuddha 
“purified,” subsequently leading to further developments using various forms of pariVsudb. 
If this is so, it would have obvious implications for the search for the antecedent of the 
elusive term jingtu ##-+ “pure land.” The very common expression buddhaksetra-vytiha, 
transmitted in a Middle Indic form such as *buddbaksetra-visiiha and subsequently 
expounded and elaborated on by Dharma-preachers using various forms of the verb 
Wudh, could itself be the source of the rhetoric of “purifying a buddha-field,” an idea 
which is well attested—though a compound meaning “pure land” apparently is not—in 
Indian Buddhist texts. 

If such a development did indeed take place, it had already happened well before 
the Vimalakirti as we have it was composed. The sittra exhibits a highly developed 
understanding of the existence of buddhaksetras elsewhere in the universe; indeed, the 
concept was so well known to the author’s intended audience that he could play with it, 
creating the humorous scene found in Chapter 11 of the Sanskrit version (Chapter 12 in 


* Zhi Qian’s translation of this passage is completely garbled: he has confused samskrta 
“conditioned” (cf. Pali sankhata] with sarkbydta “counted, enumerated” (cf. Pali sankhata], translating it as 
8 “numbers”; asanskrta “unconditioned” becomes ##8% “without numbers” in turn. The same mistake 
occurs numerous times elsewhere in the text; one of the clearest examples is the following: fA, ° 
RAK ° APR HAR o MSBP RK ATER © (14.533c21-22). Note also that Zhi Qian 
has reversed the statements about the conditioned and the unconditioned with respect to the Sanskrit text. 
As to his rendition of adbisthana, it is clearly based on an etymological understanding of the word as a 
derivative of ¥stha “stand,” but the result is completely incomprehensible. 


* There is at least one extant Sanskrit text in which these terms do occur together; see the 
Gandavyiha, for which the relevant passages are conveniently assembled in Murakami 2006 (pp. 97-106). 
None of these passages, however, includes any reference to buddha-fields. Thus what we can say, even 
more specifically, is that buddhaksetra-vytiha does not seem to appear in combination with any form of 
\sudb, and where ¥sudb does occur with buddhaksetra, the word vytiha is not found. 
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all three Chinese versions) in which the inhabitants of the buddha-field of Aksobhya are 
dragged into Vimalakirti’s living room. This is not a text, in sum, in which we can 
expect to find the idea of “purified buddha-fields” in the early stages of its formation. 

With the above data in mind, however, it will be worth investigating other texts 
preserved in Chinese and Tibetan (as well as those precious Indic-language versions that 
have survived) in search of further evidence concerning the possible relationship between 
vyttha and visuddha ~ parisuddha.” Such an investigation lies beyond the range of the 
present paper, but it will be worth pursuing in the future in great detail. 


Wuliangqingjing #£ 287 as a Buddha-name 

We have seen that gingjing, like jing (and in at least one case, ging) alone, appears in Zhi 
Qian’s work as the counterpart of Sanskrit vyiiha, a word which (in a Prakrit form such as 
*visitha) appears to have been interpreted by Zhi Qian as “pure.” What can this finding 
tell us, though, about the still-mysterious name Wulianggingjing? 

Here our discussion will necessarily become more speculative, for no extant Indic- 
language text has yet been identified that contains an obvious counterpart to this name. 
Moreover, its very rarity suggests that whatever form might have served as its basis did 
not circulate widely in India. The results obtained thus far in our investigation, however, 
point to an odd possibility. If, as suggested above, the name Wuliang in Zhi Qian’s 
corpus (like Lokaksema’s Amituo) was based on a Middle Indic form such as “Asmida’a (< 
Amitabha), then it is worth considering the possibility that gingjing might also be based 
on such a Prakrit form. More specifically, if its source was a Prakrit term such as *vistiha 
(< vyitha), then these two components, taken together, would yield a Prakrit name such 
as *“Amida’avisuha, the equivalent of Amitabhavyitha in Sanskrit. 

This Sanskrit term is in fact attested, and in a rather prominent place, for the 
Tibetan version of the Larger Sukhavativyitha is entitled ’Phags pa ’Od dpag med kyi bkod 
pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo, “The Noble Mahayana Sutra entitled “The Array of 
Amitabha’ ” (i.e., *Arya-Amitabhavyttha-nama-mahéayana-sitra.)” It is also paralleled in 
the title of another scripture, the Aksobhyavyiiha, which deals with a different “pure 
land,” that of the Buddha Aksobhya in the East.” Could Wulianggingjing, then, be not a 


* See for example the several occurrences of ### in conjunction with ($$)#] (buddha )ksetra in the 
Aksobhyavyttha (1313, 11.753a4, 756b22 and 23-24). 


® See Peking/Otani no. 760(5). A Sanskrit transcription of the title is given within the Tibetan 
text itself, but the presence of such a title does not guarantee that this was the actual name of the Indian 
source-text. When Buddhist scriptures were first translated into Tibetan their Indian titles were generally 
not recorded (see Lalou 1953), and as a result, many of the Sanskrit titles now found in the Tibetan canon 
are not original, but were reconstructed from the Tibetan, sometimes—especially in the case of texts 
belonging to the Ratnakita section—with input from Chinese as well (on this cf. the following note). 
Nonetheless, in the present case we are on rather firm ground in assuming that the title included the 
words Amitabha-vytiha, as there are no other good candidates for the Tibetan words ’Od dpag med and bkod 
pa, which are the standard equivalents of Amitabha and vyttha, respectively (see Mvy. nos. 85 and 520 (and 
passim), respectively). 


*! See Peking/Otani no. 760(6). The main title given in most versions of the Tibetan canon is 
“The Noble Mahayana Sitra entitled ‘The Array (Vytiba) of the Tathagata Aksobhya’ ” (Tib. ’Phags pa de 
bzhin gshegs pa Mi *khrugs pa bkod pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo, for variant readings see Saté 2002, p. 
3,n. 1 and p, 159, nn. 1 and 2). The corresponding Sanskrit title is given as Arya-aksobhya[sya]-tathagatasya 
vyttha-néma-mahayana-siitra (again with variants; see again the notes in Sat6 2002). This title, however, 
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translation of “Immeasurable Purity” (*Amitavisuddha), as it would appear at first glance, 
but rather of “The Array”—i.e., the buddha-field—“of Amitabha” (4mitabhavyitha)? 

But this is the name of a text, and not a person, so why should Amida be referred 
to by the name of the scripture itself? It seerns a peculiar error, but it is not without 
precedent. Here I would like turn, first of all, to evidence drawn from a completely 
different realm, viz., a mistake made long ago by a certain student at an American 
university. In the late 1960s, the student enrolled in a course on Buddhism in which one 
of the assigned texts was a scripture entitled the “Sigalovada Sutta.” No diacritical marks 
were used—and as usual in undergraduate Buddhism classes in America, all of the readings 
were in English—but it is easy to recognize the name of the Sigdlovdda-suttanta (Digha- 
nikaya no. 31, also known as the Sigalaka-suttanta), containing the Buddha’s advice to 
the young householder Sigalaka. The student found this text quite intriguing and 
remembered it long after the course had ended. But when that same student, having 
begun to study Indian languages, read the text in Pali many years later, she discovered 
that she had made a curious mistake: not recognizing the individual components of the 
Pali word, she had remembered the name of the main character not as Sigalaka, but as 
“Sigalavada” (ic, having further domesticated the vowels to conform to her own English 
phonological system). Had the student been a dharmabhanaka, remembering and reciting 
the scripture for others, a new recension of the sittra would have been created in which 
the Buddha spoke to a layman named “Sigalavada.” 

The student in question, as it happens, was myself. But more surprising than my 
own youthful error is the fact that the same mistake appears to have been made by 
another reader many centuries before. A Chinese translation of this same sutra, entitled 
Shijialuoyue liufang li jing FP WUREBL7\ Ai HEE “The Scripture [preached to] Shijialuoyu 
concerning the Veneration of the Six Directions,” can be found in the Taishé edition of 
the Chinese canon.” Though its age is unknown, its style is archaic, and it may well 
have been translated as early as the second or third century CE. Be that as it may, what 
is of interest to us here is the treatment of the name of Sigialaka, for he is referred to 
may well be a reconstruction based on the Tibetan (on this phenomenon in general see the previous note); 
note in particular that the name given at the end of the text (where, as is standard, only the Tibetan ticle 
and not the Chinese appears) lacks any equivalent of the word tathagata, reading simply Mi "kbrugs pa’i 
bkod pa’i le’u “The Chapter on the Array of Aksobhya.” The title given in the Ldan-kar-ma again lacks this 
word, reading simply Mi ’khrugs pa’i bkod pa, i.e., Aksobhyavyitha (see Lalou 1953, p. 320, no. 30). The 
same form is still preserved in the Lithang edition, which gives the title as simply Mi *khrugs pa’i bkod pa at 
both the beginning and end of the text (see Satd 2002, p. 159, n. 2). The combined weight of this 
evidence makes it quite certain that the word de bzhin gshegs pa “tathagata” has been added to the Tibetan 
title at a later date, in all probability with reference to Bodhiruci’s Chinese version contained in the 
Ratnakiita section, which is entitled Budong rulai hui *8)H03K@ “The Assembly [i.e., section of the 
Ratnakitta collection] of the Tathagata Aksobhya” (see T310[6], 11.101c28). What we may have here, in 
sum, is a case parallel to that of the Ugraparipreché-siitra, in which an additional epithet—in that case, the 
word grhapati (Tib. khyim bdag)—was added to the Sanskrit and Tibetan titles in imitation of the ttle 


found in the Chinese, most likely that of the Chinese Ratnakita version (T310{19]); see Nattier 2003a, pp. 
26-36. 


See T16, 1.250c-252b. A virtually identical title, ->WREARR, is given in Sengyou’s {# 
#6 Chu sanzang jiji (4H = HAE (T2145, 55.2704) where it is classified as an “anonymous scripture” (Ai); 
the Taisho editors attribute it (certainly wrongly) to An Shigao. Two other translations of this scripture 
have been preserved in Chinese; see T17 and T26(135). A Japanese translation is now available in 
Kaneko, Oyama, and Haya 1995. 
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throughout the text as Shijialuoyue PURER (EMC ci kia la wuat, ONWC “ii ka la 
uat).” Reading this name in light of its reconstructed pronunciation, and taking note of 
the fact that the name is written Sikhdlaka (rather than Sigdlaka) in a manuscript from 
Turfan,” it is not difficult to see here a transcription of a Middle Indic *Sikhalavdda or 
*Sigalavada.” 

If such a mistake could be made not once but twice, and in radically different 
cultural environments, it seems quite plausible that the same thing could have happened 
in other cases as well. Thus we may consider the possibility-—though it must remain 
hypothetical—that the elusive name Wulianggingjing could have been based on a Prakrit 
form such as *Amida’avisttha (< Skt. Amitabhavyitha) in which the component *vistitha (< 
vytiha) was misunderstood as a part of the Buddha’s name. 

Support for this hypothesis may come from a little-studied text, the Houchu Amituo 
jie ib Bel BRE HE fy (1373), whose title we might tentatively translate as “Verses on the 
Buddha Amitabha (Later Edition).” The text is a poem (it might well be called a 
“hymn”) extolling the virtues of Amitabha’s land and urging practitioners to seek rebirth 
there.” The name of the author—for it is certainly an original Chinese composition and 
not a translation—has not been preserved.” The Taisho editiors list the text as having 
been included in a catalogue from the Eastern Han, but such an early date is clearly 
impossible, for the poem is clearly dependent upon the version of the Larger Sukhavativytiha 
produced by Zhi Qian. 

That the author of the poem was acquainted with what is known as the “early 
recension” of the Larger Sukhdvativytha is clear from the fact that it refers to the Buddha 
Amida, when he was still a bodhisattva, as having made twenty-four vows—not forty-eight, 
as in the later Chinese version traditionally credited to Sarnghavarman. Taken by itself, 
this could mean that the author used either the translation now to be credited to Lokaksema 
(1362, the Da amituo jing KEVFSERD or that of Zhi Qian (1361, the Pingdengjue jing 
SESE MEXR). The fact that the Buddha in whose presence the monk Dharmakara makes 
his vow is named Shiraowang {ESR-E. “World-Abundance King,” however—a rendition 
that occurs only, among translated scriptures, in Zhi Qian’s Larger Sukhavativyiha—makes 
it clear that it was Zhi Qian’s version, and not Lokaksema’s Da amituo jing, that served as 


” For these reconstructions see Pulleyblank 1991 and Coblin 1994, respectively. 


™ Turfan Collection, Kat.-Nr. 415 (SHT IV, pp. 47-64). I would like to thank my colleague 
Noriyuki Kupo for bringing this reference to my attention. 


* Ordinarily one might conclude that the word jialuoyue is simply a transcription of (a Prakrit 
form of) grhapati, which is indeed its use in other contexts. But that cannot be its function here, although 
this use may have affected the choice of characters used for the transcription here (if they are not simply 
the result of a subsequent copyist’s correction). First, S4i F’ alone would be far too short for the name of 
an Indian character; and second, the word grbapati is translated elsewhere in the text as zhangzhe £2 (see 
T16, 1.250c14-15: BRA MOREE). In sum, we can conclude that the characters shijiahoyue are 


intended to be taken together as the character’s name. 
* On this text (with a particular focus on its use of rhyme) see Saitd 2006. 


*” See Sengyou’s Chu sanzang jiji, where it is included in the section of anonymous (32) 
scriptures (55.31a16). The same catalogue records another text with a virtually identical title, but which 
presumably preceded the one with which we are concerned here (5) RE #248, 55.3115). 
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its basis.” 
This being the case, it is of particular interest to see what has become of the name 

Wulianggingjing. The text begins as follows: 

EAE / To SCE RE 

BBM e / B+ Oe 

{ETE Lae 8 / Be Be 

ARB a (T / PERK 

ERAS / BRR 

BFR / BS FA (12.364b12-17) 
This might be tentatively translated as follows: 

The monk who only thought about the Dharma, 

In the presence of [lit. “following”] World-Abundance King, 

Brought forth vows as [all] Buddhas do— 

Resolutions in twenty-four sections. 

In life after life he saw the Buddhas; 

Their number was immeasurable. 

Not forgetting the practice of his former lives, 

He succeeded in accruing merits. 

[Now] his world is named Qingjing; 

His name, having attained buddhahood, is Wuliang. 

His realm is flat and easy [to live in], 

Abounding in superior men. 
It is clear that both Wuliang and Qingjing are being used as proper names here, not 
merely as adjectives describing the qualities of the person and the place. But what has 
happened to the name Wulianggingjing is intriguing: the term is divided into two parts, 
L.e., gingjing (< *vistiha < vytiha?) referring to the land—that is, to Amitabha’s buddhaksetra- 
vyttha—and Wauliang (< *Amida’a < Amitabha?) referring to the Buddha himself. If this is 
indeed the derivation of these names, then in light of what we have seen above, this 
anonymous author got it exactly right. ” 


The name Wuliangqingjing #¢ 748% in other translations 

The name Wulianggingjing is highly unusual, but its use is not restricted to the Pingdengjue 
jing alone. It occurs twice, for example, in Dharmaraksa’s translation of the Bhadrakalpika- 
stitra,'” though the absence of a clear parallel to these passages in another version of the 
sutra makes it difficult to determine its referent. There are a number of similar cases in 


8 While this Buddha’s name appears in the extant Sanskrit version of the siitra as Lokesvararaja, 
Zhi Qian’s rendition appears to go back to an underlying *Lokasvarardja “King of the Sounds of the 
World,” misheard (or misread) as *Loka-sphara-raja “World-Abundance-King.” With this we find a 
striking agreement with the Bactrian form Awyousdapopato cited in Sims-Williams 2000, p. 277, n. 3. 


” It is tempting to speculate that the author of the poem had access to additional information 
from another source, perhaps even from a no-longer extant translation of the Larger Sukhavativyiiha (e.g., 
that of Dharmaraksa) which might have carried over some of Zhi Qian’s terminology. Be that as it may, it 
is clear that the poem is dependent—whether directly or indirectly—on Zhi Qian’s Pingdengyue jing. 


100 Soe T425, 14.1c16 and 60c16. 
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other siitras where it is again difficult to be sure that Amida is meant.’ In one case, 
however—the Laomunii liu ying jing @REATCAE (T560), attributed to the mid-fifth 
century translator Gunabhadra—there is an occurrence of the term with a clear parallel 
in two other versions of the sittra, both of which give the name as Amituo Bul @BE'” At 
least in this case, therefore, we have a clear instance of the use of this name to refer to 
Amida in a text produced by a translator other than Zhi Qian.'” 

Given this one definite example—together with the possibility that at least some 
of the occurrences of Wulianggingjing in other texts were also translations of a name of 
Amida—we must consider the implication of the fact that this rendition is not limited to 
the Pingdenjue jing, but occurs outside the corpus of Zhi Qian as well. That implication, 
I would suggest, is that this cannot be considered a one-time mistake by a single translator. 
Instead, it points to the likelihood that a Prakrit name such as *Amida’a-vistiha, understood 
as meaning “Measureless Purity,” enjoyed at least a limited currency in greater India. 
The name is undeniably erroneous, and the fact that it is so rarely represented in 
Chinese translations suggests that it circulated only in a very restricted milieu. Nonetheless, 
the fact that Zhi Qian is not the only translator whose work reflects this understanding 
demonstrates that this was not merely an isolated error on his part, but a reflection of yet 


another Indian interpretation (albeit tone of very restricted currency) of the meaning of 
Amida’s name. 


Luminosity and Lifespan: Cultural Contexts of Amida’s Name 
According to the data presented above, all of the appearances of the name of Amida in 
Chinese translations dating from the Han and Three Kingdoms periods—with only one 
possible exception—can be traced to a Middle Indic form of the name Amitabha. Given 
that these names appear in a wide range of sources produced by at least two different 
translators (Lokaksema and Zhi Qian), this strongly suggests that Amida was first known 
in Indian Buddhist literature as the Buddha of “Measureless Light.” Thus far we have 
dealt exclusively with the names themselves, but at this point we may pause to consider 
the larger context in which they occur as a way of understanding the significance of these 
findings. Though most of the texts examined above mention Amida only briefly, two of 
them—or rather, two different translations of one text, Lokaksema’s Da amituo jing 
(1362) and Zhi Qian’s Pingdengjue jing (T361)—are devoted entirely to Amida and his 
world. ‘Thus they can provide us with a rich source of information on how this figure 
was understood. 

Both of these translations represent what scholars generally refer to as the “early 
recension” of the Larger Sukhavativyitha, and thus they contain our oldest sources of 
detailed information on how Amida was perceived. And in both of these translations the 


'°! See Fujita 1970, p. 304, n. 1, 


' See T560, 14.912c10-11 and cf. T559 (14.912b7-8) and T561 (14.913b4-5). On the dates and 
attributions of these texts see Nattier 2007 in this volume. 


'® Given that a version of the same sittra is attributed to Zhi Qian, it is tempting to speculate that 
T560—which contains the name Wulianggingjing—is the one which is actually Zhi Qian’s work. This 
cannot be sustained, however, for the language of T560 does not conform to Zhi Qian’s usage (e.g., in its 
use of the term yecha 7X (14.912c13) for yaksa, which never appears in Zhi Qian’s corpus). For further 
details see Nattier 2007 in this volume. 
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theme of luminosity is prominently featured. It is taken for granted that all Buddhas 
emit rays of light, and the siitra enumerates at length the varying capacities of Buddhas 
in this regard, from those whose light extends for a mere seven zhang (30) to those 
who can illuminate two million buddha-fields (— i & #69). The light of Amida, however, 
surpasses them all, pervading a full ten million of such worlds (#4 #$B9).'% Not content 
with extolling Amida’s light merely in quantitative terms, the text then goes on to 
describe its lovely qualities as well.’ After dozens of lines of extravagant praise, Sakyamuni 
states that he has only described Amida’s radiance in brief; if he were to talk day and 
night for an entire kalpa, he would still not exhaust the subject in full.'” 

This passage comes immediately after the enumeration of the twenty-four vows 
of Dharmakara, in the section which sets forth the results of his successful completion of 
the bodhisattva path. Here, in other words, the text reviews the content of the vows, 
describing how they have been actualized in Amida’s world. And it is noteworthy that 
among the many different fruits of his practice, it is his spectacular luminosity—the topic 
of the 24th vow in Lokaksema’s version, the 13th in that of Zhi Qian—that is singled out 
for attention first of all.'” 

Dharmakara’s vows also include, to be sure, a resolution concerning his lifespan, 
in which he vows that even if all the beings throughout the universe were to attain 
awakening and then sit one-pointedly in meditation, they would not be able to calculate 
the duration of his life (vow no. 19 in Lokaksema’s version, no. 14 in Zhi Qian’s).!® And 
this great lifespan, like his great luminosity, is taken up again in the section on the fruits 
of his practice. But it is only after discussing many other things that the authors finally 
get around to dealing with this topic.'” And when they do, they have far less to say 
about it than about his far-reaching light. 

But most important for our purposes is the overall framework within which the 
extraordinary length of Amida’s lifespan is set. First, we may note that the authors 
present Amida as helping others to attain Arhatship (in the case of sravakas) or to 
progress quickly on the path to Buddhahood (in the case of bodhisattvas).!° In this 
respect it is vital that he remain in Sukhavati for a long time, thus to be available to 
devotees who seek rebirth there. We do not, however, see Amida appearing in these 
texts as an eternal object of devotion, in whose presence believers can enjoy ongoing 


See T362, 12.302b20- 303a2; T361, 12.281c28-282b11. 
5 1362, 12.303a3ff.; T361, 12.282b12ff. 
1362, 303a28-b1; T361, 282c12-14. 


*’ According to this vow, Dharmakara resolved that his light would exceed that of the sun and the 
moon, surpassing that of all other Buddhas and causing all living beings who see it to be born in his land. 
See T362, 12.302b9-14 (vow no. 24) and T361, 12.281b14-17 (vow no. 13). T362 adds an additional vow 
concerning the luminosity of the inhabitants (“all the bodhisattvas and Arhats”) in Amida’s land (vow no. 
23, 12.302b6-8), but this has no parallel in Zhi Qian’s version. 


T7362, 12.302a16-21; T361, 12.281b18-21. 
1362, 12.308c5ff.; T361, 12.290b206f. 


"” Tt is important to note that, while sravakas are described as being able to attain Arhatship in 
Amida’s world, bodhisattvas must be reborn in order to attain Buddhahood elsewhere. On this topic see 
Sasaki 2006. 
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bliss. On the contrary, as a Buddha his role is to help living beings to pass beyond 
samsara—and by implication, to depart from his own presence—at the quickest possible 
pace. 

In this respect the Larger Sukhdvativyiha follows the well-established model of 
what a Buddha should be, portraying Amida, like Sakyamuni, as a teacher. But the siitra 
also follows the traditional model in a more dramatic way. Though Amida’s lifespan is 
said to be immeasurably long, it is not infinite, and in the early recension of the sutra it is 
clear that Amida will eventually attain final nirvana. In the translations by both Lokaksema 
and Zhi Qian, it is explicitly stated that after Amida’s death the bodhisattva *Avalokasvara 
(in later Indian texts Avalokitesvara)''' will become the reigning Buddha of Sukhavati in 
his place. When Avalokasvara himself attains final extinction, the bodhisattva 
Mahasthamaprapta will succed him in turn.'” 

A “measureless” or “incalculable” lifespan, then, clearly does not mean one that is 
“eternal,” for when scriptures devoted to Amida first began to be composed the traditional 
goal of escaping from samséra was still fully in effect.' Despite its new cast of 
characters—including the previously unknown Buddha Amitabha and the bodhisattvas 
Avalokasvara and Mahasthamaprapta—the Larger Sukhdvativyitha still harmonizes well 
with the perspective stated explicitly in many pre-Mahay4na scriptures, that the object of 
Buddhist practice is to bring rebirth to an end. “Birth is destroyed”—so goes the 
standard refrain found in many égama texts—“the holy life has been lived, what had to 
be done has been done, there is no more coming to any state of being.”'* 

Looking at this statement from the perspective of our inquiry into the names of 
Amida, it is particularly noteworthy that it does not read “death is destroyed.” On the 
contrary, from an Indian Buddhist perspective it would be impossible, since death is 
inevitable—according to the most basic teachings of pratityasamutpdda—for all things 
born. But more than this: escaping from death by achieving eternal life would be 
undesirable, for it is a basic assumption in Indian Buddhism that life in an embodied 
form—even in the most pleasurable embodied forms available among the long-lived 
gods—is inevitably subject to pain. Thus from the perspective of early Buddhism—and 
here the early Mahayana is profoundly continuous with its ancestry—the objective is not 
to prolong one’s life, even in a paradise-like world, but to bring rebirth in samséra to an 
end. 

This scenario has an obvious bearing on the suggestion made by several scholars 
over the past century that the original name of Amida might have been Azmrta, “the 
Deathless.”"'’ We need not go into the details of the phonological arguments here, 


"On the names of Avalokitegvara in early translations see Karashima [999a and Nattier 


forthcoming. 
'? For further details on these “succession stories” and their implications see Nattier 2003c. 


"3 Tn later Indian Buddhist sources, however, the notion of the Buddha as eternal does begin to 
appear. Work in progress by Michael Radich on this topic promises to cast considerable light on the 
sources, chronology, and implications of this development; see Radich forthcoming. 


"* For just one of a myriad of examples in the Pali scriptures see MN no. 148, the Chachakka sutta 
(MN iii.287): kbind jati, vusitam brabmacariyam, katam karaniyam, ndparam itthattayati pajanatin. 


"5 For this suggestion see most recently Iwamatsu 2006. 
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though it now seems clear that the character mi #, which has served as the focus of 
these discussions, cannot represent either my (as in Amyrta) or ma (as in Amata) in the 
period with which we are concerned.'* But there is also a contextual issue at stake, for 
to be “deathless” was simply not a value in early Indian Buddhism.'" On the contrary, 
the expressed goal in early Buddhist literature—including that of the early Mahayana—was 
to achieve a state of “birthlessness” by attaining awakening (i.e., nirvana) and thus severing 
the chain of causation leading to rebirth. Though the bodhisattva, striving for the 
exalted state of buddhahood, must spend many more lifetimes in sarsdra than are required 
for his sr@vaka counterpart, for both the ultimate aim is the same: to leave this world of 
suffering once and for all." The fact that both the Da amituo jing and the Pingdengjue 
jing portray Amida as eventually entering final nirvana—like Aksobhya in the Aksobhyavyiiha, 
and of course like Sakyamuni in his various biographies as well—offers eloquent testimony 
to the enduring power of this religious vision. 

Matters were completely different, however, in early medieval China, where the 
extension of life in one’s present body was an ongoing object of concern. Though broad 
generalizations may hide as much as they reveal, it seems fair to say that in Chinese 
religion—not only in “Daoism,” a much-misused category''"—the physical body is valued 
much more highly than in Indian Buddhist texts. This is not to say, of course, that 
Indian Buddhists did not hope for a long and healthy life. Yet it is difficult to imagine a 
counterpart of the superb recent study by Robert F. Campany, entitled To Live as Long as 
Heaven and Earth—dealing with Chinese accounts of individuals who had had become 
transcendents (xian {\\}}—being written on the basis of Indian sources. '”° 

The vivid differences between these two very different cultural contexts—the 
Chinese valuation of the physical body as a gift from one’s parents which should be 
protected and treasured, vs. the Indian Buddhist notion of the body as fundamentally 
impure—parallel in striking fashion what we can observe in Indian and Chinese preferences 
in the treatment of Amida’s name. That is, the idea of an infinitely long life in one’s 
present body—even in the glorified body of a Buddha like Amida—is simply not a 
positive value in early Indian Buddhism (including early Mahayana). In China, on the 
other hand, the idea of a Buddha who has attained “Measureless Life” seems to have had 
a profound resonance from the moment of its appearance. 

The name Amitdyus does appear, of course, in some Indic-language texts, and as 
KarasHIMa Seishi has shown, it seems likely that it originated as a variant of Amitabha in 


"6 See the reconstructions in Pulleyblank 1991 (p. 212) and Coblin 1994 (p. 204, no. 0264), 
respectively. Though both scholars reconstruct more than one pronunciation for this character, these do 
not include anything that would correspond to an Indic mr or ma. 


"7 References to nirvana as “the deathless” (Skt. amrta, Pali amata) do not contradict this statement, 
since they refer to an unconditioned reality that the practitioner can experience. The term is not, 
however, used to refer to something that a person himself or herself—whether as a Buddha or an Arhat—can 
become. 


"'’ For a discussion of the importance of this perspective in the formative period of the Mahayana 
see Nattier 2003a. 


119 


For an up-to-date clarification of the problem of definition see Bokenkamp 2005. 
° See Campany 2002. 
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a Middle Indic form.”! But Azmit@bha, and not Azmitd@yus, remained by far the most 
common form of the name in India.'” This state of affairs is also reflected in Tibetan 
translations; indeed, it is striking that the name Ammitdyus is not even registered in the 
traditional Sanskrit-Tibetan glossary, the Mahavyutpatti.”’ In Chinese, by contrast, 
occurrences of Wuliangshou #£2A&$ vastly outnumber those of Wuliangguang REE, 
Wauliangguangming $3 5649, or any other translation that can be equated with Amitabha. 
Even in cases where an extant Indian or Tibetan parallel points to the meaning of the 
name as “Measureless Light,” the corresponding Chinese text often reads Wauliangshou. 

What we have here, in sum, is a clear example of cultural preferences at work, 
with the Indian sources, in the main, continuing a long-standing emphasis on luminosity, 
while Chinese audiences seized upon the alternative reading which emphasized Amida’s 
measureless life. The image of Amida was thus refracted through two quite different 
cultural lenses, yielding vastly different cultic and exegetical results. 


Conclusions: The names of Amida in early Chinese texts 
The results presented in Parts | and 2 of this study show a clear stratification in the 
forms of the name of Amida found in early Chinese translations. In texts that can be 
assigned with confidence to the Eastern Han period (dealt with in Part 1), the only name 
of Amida that appears is the transcription Amituo Bels#bE, which can be traced to a 
Middle Indic form of Amitabha (*4mmida’a or “Amidaha). In the Three Kingdoms period 
this transcription continues to be used, but two new translation terms appear: Wuliang 
ft “Measureless” (which, as suggested above, may be understood as a mistranslation 
of the same form) and the peculiar rendition Wulanggingjing #& HAYS “Measureless 
Purity,” which I have suggested may be derived from *Amida’a-visitha < Amitabhavytiha. 
Of these, the translation Wuliang appears to be restricted to the works of Zhi Qian;'” if 
this is the case, it may simply reflect his own misunderstanding rather than an Indian 
tradition of referring to this Buddha as “Measureless” (Amita) alone. The translation 
Waulianggingjing, however, is not restricted to Zhi Qian’s work, and it may well reflect an 
alternative Indian intepretation (though one of very limited circulation) of the meaning 
of Amida’s name. 

All of the above names can be derived from Middle Indic forms of Amitabha 
“Measureless Light.” The name Amitadyus “Measureless Life,” by contrast, appears only 
once (assuming this sole occurrence in Zhi Qian’s work is not the result of scribal 


"! See Karashima 1999b, p. 141, n. 34. For a paraphrase of Karashima’s discussion in English see 
Nattier 2006a, p. 190 and n. 25. 


'? The ability of Buddhas to emit rays of light, illuminating the universe and even, by so doing, 
rescuing the living beings there, is a prominent motif in many Mahayana sitras, including several that 
were translated during the Han and Three Kingdoms period; in this connection see especially the Dousha 
jing SCYRB (1280) and the Pusa benye jing $M AZR (1281) where the Buddha’s illumination of the 
universe is a major motif. On a more modest scale, the idea that an awakened being has a luminous 
appearance is well known already in pre-Mahay4na texts. The idea of a Buddha being named “Limitless 
Light,” in sum, is perfectly understandable when viewed against this Indian background. 


3 The name Amitabha, however, is included; see no. 85. 


4 
"4 See however n. 32 above. 
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emendation).”* Thus it is clear that the Chinese sources point to the precedence of the 
name Amitabha, with the variant form Amitdyus appearing at a later date. This is 
precisely the direction of development indicated in Karashima’s analysis of phonological 
developments of the name, and thus in this case, as in so many others, philology illuminates 
chronology. 

But though it is clear that the name Amitabha preceded that of Amtitayus, this does 
not imply that the latter is a mistake. Granted, it seems to have been inspired, first and 
foremost, by a phonological development in Middle Indic; but the subsequent use of 
Amitayus as a separate epithet of this Buddha representa a development of another kind. 
Our initial question, as historians shaped by modern scholarly conventions, may well be 
“which is the original form of the name?” For Buddhist exegetes, by contrast, a more 
common question was “How many things can it mean?””° 

As a side effect of our inquiry into the names of Amida, we have encountered an 
additional example of the impact of Middle Indic phonology on the development of 
Buddhist exegesis. In the work of Zhi Qian—but not only in his corpus—we have found 
evidence of a confusion between Prakrit forms of vytiha “array,” subba “auspicious,” and 
(vi\suddha “pure.” This suggests that in at least one Middle Indic language—perhaps 
Gandhari—these words could be perceived as synonyms. 

This finding has a larger implication as well, for it points to the possibility that 
the term vyitha, in the very common expression ksetra-vyiiha “[buddha-]field array” could 
have been understood in a Middle Indic dialect as a reference to the purified quality 
(*visitha, interpreted as a form of visuddha “pure”) of a buddha-field. If this is the case, it 
has important implications for the development of the idea, seen already in Zhi Qian’s 
early third-century translation of the Vimalakirtinirdesa, of “purifying a buddha-field.” 

Further investigation of the term vyiha and its permutations in other Chinese 
Buddhist translations, beginning with those of Dharmaraksa, will surely offer rewarding 
results. To conclude this study, however, we may simply take notice of the broad array 
of possibilities for deliberate—not merely accidental—word-play in Middle Indic 
languages.'” An awareness of the possibilities for multiple interpretation, based in part 
on the large number of homonyms in various Prakrit dialects, may add an important 
dimension to future research. 


key words: Amitabha, Amitayus, vyitha, Wulianggingjing, Pingdengjue jmg, Zhi Qian 


"5 See above, pp. 370-371. 


"6 For a brief discussion of this issue with particular reference to the work of Buddhaghosa see 
Nattier 2003b, pp. 218-219. 


"7 Texts like the Vajracchedika, where it is clear that such word-play is being cultivated, may 
provide a good starting point. In the passage cited above (n. 56), for example, in light of our findings it 
seems possible that the statement that a ksetravytiha is a “non-vyiiha” (avytiha) may also have been intended 
to have the rather jarring additional overtone of Middle Indic “avistiba, i.e., “impure.” 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


BHSD = Franklin W. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary Vol. II: Dictionary. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 

EMC = Early Middle Chinese 

Grand Ricci = Association Ricci, Grand dictionnaire Ricci de la langue chinoise. 7 vols. Paris-Taipei: Institut 
Ricci, 2001. 

HD = Hanyu da cidian BRK . 13 vols. Shanghai: Hanyu da cidian chubanshe. 

MW = Sir Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Oxford University Press, 1899; rpt. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1963. 

ONWC = Old Northwest Chinese 

PTSD = T. W. Rhys Davids and William Stede, eds., Pali-English Dictionary. London: Pali Text Society, 
1921-1925. 

T=J. Takakusu & K. Watanabe, eds., Taishé shinshii daizokyé. 100 vols. (Tokyo: Taishé issaikyd kankdkai, 
1924-35). 
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